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_ What the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life 


and History Is 


Its History: 


1. Organized in Chicago, September 8, 1915. 

2. Incorporated under the laws of the District of Columbia, October 
3, 1915. 

3. Brought out the first number of THz JourRNAL or Nearo History, 
January 1, 1916. 


Its Purposes: 


1, To collect sociological and historical data, 
_ 2. To publish books on Negro life and history. 
3. To promote the study of the Negro through clubs and schools. 


4, To bring about harmony between the races by interpreting the one 
to the other. 


Its Promoters: 


1. Well-known gentlemen like Harold H. Swift, Julius Goldman, 
Morton D. Hull, Oswald Garrison Villard, Harvey Ingham, Rob- 
ert R. Moton, James H. Dillard, and Joel E. Spingarn. 

2. Distinguished scholars like Roland G. Usher, Frederick L. Hoff- 
man, Evarts B. Greene, Charles M. Andrews, Kelly Miller, H. N. 
Sherwood, William Renwick Riddell, Franz Boas, Charles E. Chap- 
man, J. Franklin Jameson, and J. R. Angell. 


Its Achievements: 


1. It has directed the attention of investigators to this neglected field. 

2. It has extended the circulation of THz JoURNAL or NEGro History 
into South America, Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

3. It has published sixteen volumes of articles and documents giving 
facts which are generally unknown. 

4. It has produced twenty monographs on Negro life and history. 

5. It has organized and stimulated the studies of local clubs and 
classes, which have done much to change the attitude of communi- 
ties toward the Negro. 


6. It has collected thousands of valuable manuscripts on the Negro 
which have been made accessible to the public in the Library of 
Congress. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR 


History has not proved to be so dry in our case as we 
sometimes thought that it would naturally be. The increas- 
ing appreciation of the bearing of the past upon the present 
and of the present upon past has resulted in a more ex- 
tended interest in the study of the Negro in the modern 
world. From year to year, therefore, the wisdom of the un- 
dertaking to save the records of the Negro race and to popu- 
larize its history has become more and more appreciated. 

It has been fortunate, too, that although the crisis 
through which we have been passing has required some re- 
trenchment it has not been necessary to stop any of the 
projects of the Association. At the present time, moreover, 
the Association has no debts of any kind except a balance 
due on the salary of the Director, and during the year the 
Association has been able to reduce this obligation. The 
extent to which friends have helped us to succeed so well 
may be observed by an examination of the annual financial 
statement of the Secretary-Treasurer. 


RESEARCH 


In the Department of Research workers have been busy. 
One or two old projects, the study of the church and that of 
fraternal organizations, have not been pushed for the reason 
that the staff has been awaiting data soon to be made avail- 
ble by the United States Bureau of the Census. The time 


intervening, however, has not been lost, for other valuable 
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COMPLETE FINANCIAL STATEMENT, JULY 1, 1931 TO JUNE 30, 1932 





RESEARCH 
Receipts 
Contributions ..... $16,464.25 
DES sestavaoen 1.24 
$16,465.49 
Balance on _ hand 
July 1, 1931 2,032.21 $18,497.70 
PUBLICATIONS 
Receipts 
Contributions ..... $ 2,000.00 
Receipts from publi- 
PE. duidhiyawe 461.25 
$ 2,461.25 
Balance on hand 
July 1,19381 .... 1,814.78 $ 4,276.03 
GENERAL EXPENSES 
Receipts 
Subscriptions ..... $ 2,011.39 
Contributions ..... 1,100.00 
Rent for two Years, 
ee 1,800.00 
Membership ...... 671.50 
Advertisements 155.34 
Research Expense Re- 
BE cosuwee ees 1,400.00 
Sundry income ... 46.50 
$ 7,184.73 
Balance on hand 
July 1, 19381 .... 171.71 $ 7,856.44 
GRAND TOTAL ..... $30,130.17 


Disbursements 





Directing research $ 1,200.00 
BOOUREE o.vo6a cs cie 3,486.44 
Stenographic service 931.75 
Proof-reading, copy- 
Pe EE: on hee cs 200.00 
Traveling expenses . 1,510.50 
Rent (for two years) 1,800.00 
Postage, printing & 
supplies for Drive 1,892.90 
Refunds to General 
Expense Account. 2,776.00 
Office equipment ... 60.00 
Sundry expenditures 10.00 
$13,867.49 
Balance on _ hand 
June 30, 1932 4,630.21 $18,497.70 
Disbursements 
The Employment of 
Negroes in the 
District of Colum- 
I Sr cree $ 619.25 
The Negro Wage 
Earner (Balance 
on Account) .... 1,350.34 
Accounting, advertis- 
ing, circularizing, 
PE See eer 1,348.57 
$ 3,318.16 
Balance on _ hand 
June 80, 1932 .. 957.87 $ 4,276.08 
Disbursements 
Printing and adver- 
err ree $ 1,806.82 
ee 900.00 
oo ere ree 8,500.00 
Sundry expenditures 1,128.08 
$ 7,334.90 
Balance on _ hand 
June 80, 1932 .. 21.54 $ 7,356.44 
$30,130.17 


Notre—$4,576.00 of the receipts and an equal amount of the expenditures herein 
reported resulted from internal transfers of the funds. The actual income, then, was only 
$21,535.47. This amount does not include the balance on hand July 1, 1931. 
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facts have been collected. The same investigators concerned 
with these projects, moreover, have had before them others 
which are considered equally important. 

The report on The Employment of Negroes in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, compiled by Lorenzo J. Greene and Myra 
Colson Callis, made a favorable impression. The committee 
on the improvement of industrial conditions among Negroes 
that first suggested the survey organized a special educa- 
tional committee to inform the public on the actual economic 
status in the District of Columbia and to work out plans for 
increasing the industrial opportunities for this element of 
the population. Churches, schools, and citizens associations 
also made similar use of this report, and the interest in it 
continues unabated. In the District of Columbia as elsewhere 
this report has been in demand as a basis for vocational guid- 
ance. 

The survey of the Negroes in the professions has been 
productive of desirable results. In the first place, the work 
has been done in a thorough fashion. Thousands of ques- 
tionnaires have been sent out to the many Negroes in these 
various fields, and a goodly number of them have been re- 
turned. From these facts not otherwise available have been 
obtained. The staff, however, is not relying solely upon the 
results from this particular effort. As many as six workers 
have gone into various parts of the country to interview 
Negro professional men and to discuss their status with 
other persons in the community. In other words, they have 
been given a chance to tell their own story, and others con- 
cerned have had the opportunity to make observations in 
their case. 

These data are now being compiled by the Director with 
the assistance of Mrs. Myra Colson Callis. The book when 
completed will give the historic background of the Negroes 
in the professions, their actual achievements and the present 
status. The work as planned and outlined will be both sta- 
tistical and narrative. There will be little of the biographi- 
cal, for no one will be referred to in person except so far 
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as it will be necessary to direct attention to outstanding 
achievements. What has been recently done to stimulate the 
development of the Negro in the professions will! also be 
carefully recorded. 

The Association has been doing another task of im- 
portance. For several years there have been inquiries as to 
the extent to which the Negro is being studied in this coun- 
try. Persons have been anxious to measure the success which 
we have had in the prosecution of this long neglected work. 
The Association has therefore undertaken to collect data 
which when analyzed will give a fair picture of the part the 
Negro plays in the curricula of the country. The way in 
which the Negro figures in extra-curricular activities in the 
adult education of the times is also noted. 

The Association prepared a suitable questionnaire, 
which, if properly and generally filled out, would have 
served well the purpose of supplying the facts for this 
study. Since questionnaires are questionnaires, however, it 
was decided to supplement this effort with direct communi- 
cations with educational administrators and teachers, and 
with actual visits to institutions while in action. What they 
publish in their catalogue as courses bearing on the Negro, 
then, was checked with what we found them actually offer- 
ing. The records of firms and agencies supplying these in- 
stitutions books and magazines on the Negro were also used 
to indicate their interest. 

The facts as collected show what has been undertaken, 
what effect it has had on the persons taught, and the plans 
for the further extension of the work. These data are now on 
hand and are being analyzed by Prof. Thomas L. Dabney, 
of Virginia Seminary. He suggested that we undertake this 
study and worked it out in a brief way a few years ago. 
The report will be published as an article in the JourNaL 
or Necro History, and it will be reprinted for further dis- 
tribution. 

During the year the Association has produced two brief 


studies of important aspects of the Negro. One of these is 
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The Progress of Emancipation in Tennessee, by Professor 
James W. Patton, of Converse College, Spartanburg, South 
Carolina. Scholars have written several treatises on the 
Negro in Tennessee, but in this brief work Professor Patton 
brings out the fact that certain aspects of that history have 
been neglected. For example, he shows the unusual power 
exercised by the free Negroes in that State prior to their dis- 
franchisement in 1834. In the election of a congressman in 
Tennessee about a century ago the free Negroes, according 
to Professor Patton, had the deciding vote, and to prevent 
such a thing in the future they were disfranchised and sub- 
jected to other disabilities. 

Another of these brief studies is still more significant. 
This is The Relations Between Negroes and Indians within 
the Present Limits of the United States, by Kenneth W. 
Porter, the author of John Jacob Astor. In the develop- 
ment of the work the author takes up the association of these 
two elements as fellow slaves, their contacts in warfare, their 
experience as allies, their relations in the South, the situa- 
tion after the removal to the West, and their access to each 
other in distant parts. Although brief, the book shows thor- 
oughness, and it will prove to be a most informing volume, 
interesting to the layman and valuable to the student of 
American social history. 

In the same field, but in a more extensive way, Professor 
James Hugo Johnston, of Virginia State College, has pro- 
duced an elaborate work on Race Admixture in Virgwmia. In 
this volume he has dealt with the amalgamation of the Ne- 
groes with both the whites and the Indians. The facts are 
taken from the archives of the Virginia State Capitol, from 
the petitions and memorials addressed to the Council and to 
the Legislature throughout the colonial period and from the 
Revolutionary to the Civil War. Along with the book itself 
Professor Johnston has produced hundreds of the valuable 
documents in full, the very sources from which the book has 
been produced. These will be published later in a separate 
volume. 
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The Association has continued its cooperation with the 
schools and colleges of the country engaged in research. Aid 
in the development of projects has been given to both teach- 
ers and students. The request for such aid has become so 
frequent, and so much work has been necessary to comply 
with them that the Association has had to seek funds to set 
up a special department under a worker who will devote all 
his time to this particular task. It is worthy of notice, too, 
that this interest is increasing especially among the col- 
leges and universities of the South, where because of a 
change of attitude the Negro is now being studied as a part 
of the social order. 

To assure the public the assistance of two additional in- 
vestigators the Association granted two fellowships this 
year which enabled two young men to complete the require- 
ments for work in residence for the doctorate. These were 
Lorenzo J. Greene, who studied history at Columbia, and 
Rayford W. Logan, who specialized in history at Harvard. 
According to the reports received from their professors they 
did their work with honor. 


THE JOURNAL OF NEGRO HISTORY 


The Journau or Necro History continues its way as a 
scientific production. The interest in it has slowly increased 
until today it has about as large a subscription list as other 
magazines of its kind. In the case of some scientific produc- 
tions of longer years we find smaller mailing lists than that 
of the Journau. During the recent lean years some persons 
of limited income have ceased to subscribe to this magazine, 
but the increase among more substantial people has counter- 
balanced this loss. While the number of subscriptions have 
not gone upward there has been no plunge downward. The 
number of libraries have continued to increase. Several per- 
sons among whom are Mr. John Stockton and Dr. R. R. Mo- 
ton have begun payments on life memberships, while Mrs. 
Myra Colson Callis has completed the same. Life members 
are life-time subscribers to this magazine. 
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NEGRO HISTORY WEEK 


Negro History Week is still the talk of the schools dur- 
ing the year, especially in schools where they are not per- 
mitted to have a course in Negro history but nevertheless 
are very much interested. The Negro schools participating 
now number practically all of the up-to-date systems, and the 
whites are manifesting more interest from year to year. The 
results of this celebration along with other such efforts are 
now being measured by a scientific survey referred to else- 
where. 

The staff rendered all but nation wide service in the ef- 
fort to popularize the movement. The Director called on 
workers here and there to give addresses at interested points ; 
and he himself went as far East as Buffalo and New York 
City, as far into the Middle West as Pittsburgh, Columbus 
and Cleveland, and as far West as St. Louis, Kansas City, 
and Omaha. He addressed the student body of the University 
of Omaha and that of the University of Nebraska in Lincoln. 

The most interesting development in the celebration of 
Negro History Week is the increasing interest of the whites 
in the effort. They have been able to see it not as one of the 
many things which come along but as an undertaking which 
has done much good in properly stimulating the Negroes to 
make the most of themselves. These thinking whites have 
seen in the effort also a means to help allay racial strife by 
convincing their own youth that modern culture is the ac- 
cumulation of the best contributed by various races rather 
than something which one race has given a waiting world. 
‘A saner point of view in interracial matters is a direct re- 
sult of this observance as the years go by. 


EDUCATIONAL WORK 


The educational work of the Association has increased as 
a result of the demand for recreation during the depression. 
At centers it has been found possible to interest large 
groups of Negroes in themselves through pageants and 
tableaux. Participation in the celebration of the George 
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Washington Bicentennial has brought some stimulus and 
would have meant more had not the management studiously 
neglected the Negro as a factor in the making of the country. 
In spite of this, however, lectures, addresses, conferences 
and round table discussions have multiplied. This defect was 
supplied somewhat by the production of the timely and in- 
forming work of Mr. Walter H. Mazyck entitled George 
Washington and the Negro. Mr. Rayford W. Logan while a 
student at Harvard conducted for the citizens of Boston a 
full year course of lectures meeting once a week to discuss 
especially the Negro’s part in the making of America. 

The Association is making every effort possible not only 
to correlate its work with schools and colleges but to co- 
operate with other agencies, especially teachers organiza- 
tions. Members of the staff have spoken to numerous groups 
of the sort; and the work of the Association has been ex- 
hibited by books and pictures. Such exhibits are set up also 
at the various institutions where summer schools are now 
being conducted. 

It will be interesting to note, too, that the National As- 
sociation of Teachers in Colored Schools has appointed a 
committee to suggest a plan to authors of school texts—the 
incorporation of some thought of the Negro into these vol- 
umes. This committee also has the task of inducing some 
moving picture corporation to produce a national film dram- 
atizing the contribution of the Negro to the making of this 
country. 

The Association for the Study of Negro Life and History 
has a committee charged with the duty of developing a plan 
for making the study of the Negro a part of the curricula of 
the schools. These two committees are working in coopera- 
tion. 

BRANCHES AND CLUBS 


The branches of the Association have not increased much, 
but they have been active. Good results from their efforts 
have been seen in Philadelphia, Kansas City, Petersburg, 
and Cleveland especially. The last mentioned has gone for- 
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ward successfully with the effort to study scientifically the 
Negroes of Cleveland with the cooperation of both races. 
The New York Branch, the most recently organized, has been 
active in trying to induce the Board of Education of New 
York City to adopt books on the Negro. In the effort these 
workers made an impression, but we must await results. 

Independent clubs engaged in the study of the Negro 
have taken up this work in a way suitable to their special 
circumstances. When called upon the Association has given 
- such guidance as it could, and the groups thus assisted re- 
port that they have profited by this help. These efforts have 
afforded various opportunities to suggest new and out-of- 
print books for these clubs, and they have found them inter- 
esting and valuable. 


C. G. Woopson 








SOME PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF 
PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR 


It has been said by some one that ‘‘to grow great, to 
bring out the best in ourselves, a knowledge of the lives of 
the great is imperative.’’ They give us a sense of direction 
through life’s wilderness as well as the courage to press on. 
This has been the experience of our race. The race had 
proven itself gifted in music, oratory and in some other 
arts, but as William Dean Howells expresses it, Paul Dun- 
bar was the only man of pure African blood and of Ameri- 
can civilization to feel the Negro life aesthetically and to 
express it lyrically; and that a race which had come to this 
effect in any member of it, had attained civilization in him. 
His poem ‘‘Ere Sleep Comes down to Soothe the Weary 
Eyes’’ is a production worthy of the greatest. And as Col. 
Robert Ingersoll says,—It is as profound as ‘‘ Thanatopsis’’ 
and as musical as ‘‘Hiawatha.’’ 

As an educator, Dunbar taught the world the essential 
unity of the human race, which does not think or feel black 
in one and white in another, but humanly in all. He gave our 
poetry which had hitherto been faintly expressed in music a 
full and complete literary interpretation. 

At one time he had thought of taking up the law as a 
profession and also that of the ministry as a calling; but later 
in writing to a friend of his great aspiration he said, ‘‘ My all 
absorbing desire is to be a worthy singer of the songs of God 
and of nature. To be able to interpret my own people through 
song and story, and to prove to the many that after all we are 
more human than African.’’ He discussed such things with 
me. In this paper, then, I want to speak of Paul Dunbar as 
I knew hin, as I knew of his bigness of heart, his gentleness 
of soul and his everlasting gratitude to those who helped him 
in any way as he struggled onward and upward. A simple 
act of kindness on my part in the loan of a paltry sum of 
money, when he was friendless, poor and unknown, was the 
beginning of a friendship that lasted until the day of his 

400 
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death. It was the greatest investment I ever made in all my 
life. 

To be able to stand up and talk and at the same time to 
think clearly while on your feet, to be able to sit down and 
write and at the same time to think through while writing 
is a gift as rare as it is unusual. Paul Dunbar had this gift. 
I once saw in a barber shop a sign—‘‘ Hair cuts while you 
wait.’? Mr. Dunbar could have written a sign somewhat 
similar to this. ‘‘Poems while you wait.’’ I can better il- 
lustrate this by telling the following story. 

I remember being at Paul’s home one afternoon, when an 
old ante-bellum friend of his who lived in the ‘‘Camp,”’ a 
Negro settlement at the foot of Howard University, came in. 
He was very fond of these old-timers, and often used to in- 
vite them in when passing his home, give them a glass of 
beer, and listen to their stories about times down South ‘‘ Be- 
fore the War.’’ 

On this occasion this old man told a story of how down 
in Alabama where he was born, a nephew of his had been 
falsely accused of rape; how the ‘‘night riders’’ took him 
from jail and strung him up on a limb of a giant oak that 
stood by the side of the road. In a few weeks thereafter the 
leaves on this limb turned yellow and dropped off, and the 
bough itself gradually withered and died while the other 
branches of the tree grew and flourished. For years in that 
section this tree was known as the ‘‘haunted oak.’’ The story 
so impressed Paul that when the old man had finished telling 
it he exclaimed, ‘‘That is too good a story to be forgotten! 
I am going to write a poem on the ‘Haunted Oak.’ ”’ 

Immediately drawing up his chair to his desk he picked 
up a lead pencil and commenced to scribble on a piece of 
paper. This interesting and beautiful poem, ‘‘The Haunted 
Oak,’’ was the result of that effort. 

It has been frequently said of Dunbar that on more than 
one occasion he was under the influence of liquor while giving 
a recital. This is true. It is also true that there was a real 
cause behind this drinking, a cause beyond that which actu- 
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ates the ordinary drinker. This gifted man had lung trouble. 
Often he had severe hemorrhages which he concealed from 
his family and friends. At such times he drank, especially if 
he had an engagement, with the hope that the stimulants 
would bolster him up and enable him to go through with his 
program. 

On several occasions this method failed and caused him a 
great deal of embarrassment, humiliation, and shame. In this 
connection, I am reminded of an incident that occurred in 
February, 1900. At that time the Philadelphia Press en- 
gaged him to go to the Tuskegee Institute and report the pro- 
ceedings of the annual conference of Negro farmers. When 
the time came for him to leave for the South, he was in a 
pretty bad condition, in no condition to go—in fact, did not 
and could not attend this conference. Getting himself to- 
gether two days later, he sat down in his library and wrote 
up that conference and sent it on to the Philadelphia Press. 
Fortunately for him he had attended this annual Negro con- 
ference the previous year and so with the assistance of the 
printed program which had been sent him his imagination 
did the rest. 

A story is told of the late Theodore Roosevelt when he 
was President, that being in the vicinity of St. Elizabeth’s 
Insane Asylum on one of his frequent horseback rides in 
the suburbs, he conceived the idea of having a little fun at 
the expense of the secret service men who accompanied him; 
and so watching his opportunity, he slipped away from them, 
and galloped down the road as hard as he c-uld, and turned 
in to the entrance to the Asylum. The gates were closed, the 
guard informed him that it was past five o’clock, visiting 
hours were over and that he could not unlock the gates and 
let him in. 

The man on horseback replied, ‘‘ Probably you will change 
your mind when I inform you that [am Theodore Roosevelt, 
the President.”’ 

The guard looked him up and down covered as he was 
with dust from head to foot with a big slouch hat pulled down 
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over his eyes and said, ‘‘ We have seven Theodore Roosevelts 
in here now, and you will have to come back tomorrow morn- 
ing if you want to make the eighth.”’ 

I relate this to tell you another story Paul Dunbar once 
told me. In the spring of 1898 Paul received from a wealthy 
society woman of Albany, New York, a very flattering offer 
to give a recital. This was the first time he had asked and 
received $100.00 and expenses for an evening’s reading. 

He told me of arriving on this occasion in Albany about 
six o’clock in the evening, of the funny experience he had 
with the colored bus driver of the Kenmore Hotel where a 
reservation had been made for him, how when he stepped in 
the bus, the driver asked him what he was going there for, 
whether he was going there to work. When Paul told him 
that he was not going there to work, that he was going there 
to stop, the old fellow with a grunt and a shake of his head 
drew the reins on his horses and started up the street. 

Arriving at the place, Paul walked up to the desk, picked 
up a pen, and attempted to register. 

‘*Hold on there!’’ the clerk said to him, ‘‘what are you 
going to do?”’ 

‘‘To register, of course,’’ Paul replied. 

‘“You can’t register here; we have no rooms for you in 
this hotel.’’ 

‘‘Oh yes you have. A reservation has been made for me 
in this hotel. Iam Paul Laurence Dunbar.’’ 

That was at a time when outside of the literary world 
Paul was scarcely known, and his name conveyed nothing to 
the hotel clerk. However, turning to his files, the clerk found 
that Mrs. X, one of the wealthiest society women of the city, 
had engaged the most expensive suite of rooms in the hotel 
for Paul Laurence Dunbar, poet, with no reference to his 
race, color, or previous condition. Puzzled, the clerk rushed 
back to the manager’s office to explain the situation. The 
manager came to the front and looking Paul up and down 
said, ‘‘This Negro is crazy, telephone to the police station 
and let them come up and get him.’’ At this juncture Mrs. X 
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arrived on the scene and relieved him from further embar- 
rassment. 

Paul was married March 6, 1898, in New York City by 
Bishop Potter of the Episcopal Church to Miss Alice Ruth 
Moore of New Orleans, a handsome talented young school 
teacher, who had attained some distinction in letters. His 
announcement cards were sent out April 18. Two days later 
April 20, 1898, my marriage took place in Baltimore, and 
at my reception that night we decided to ‘‘turn out’’ the fol- 
lowing Sunday morning by going together to St. Luke’s Epis- 
copal Church in Washington. 

In the old days your first public appearance with your 
bride was called your ‘‘turning out,’’ giving the public a 
chance to look you and your bride over. In front of the 
church, as we passed out that Sunday morning, was a young 
fellow well known about town, who facetiously remarked: 
‘‘There go the two ugliest grooms with the two prettiest 
brides I have seen in many a day.”’ 

Paul was a great lover of children; he had the child heart. 
During the weeks and months that went by after our mar- 
riage, we often talked about our hoped-for sons and daugh- 
ters, and what we desired them to be. So when I became an 
expectant father, I told him I was sure it was going to be a 
boy, and his name was to be Paul Laurence Arnold. ‘‘ And 
I am going to be his god-father,’’ he laughingly replied. But 
alas! the boy was a girl, and so we consoled ourselves by 
naming her Sara Pauline. 

Dunbar was fond of society. He loved music and dancing. 
I recall how glad he was to have me present his name for 
membership in the Bachelor-Benedict Club. This was in 1899 
when the late Dr. M. O. Dumas was president of the club. 
But the dance he loved best was his ‘‘war dance’’ which he 
would stage occasionally at his home. This dance would come 
after a buffet supper to eight or ten of his close friends. 
When everything was in readiness, he would stand in the 
center of the floor, his friends would circle about him and 
commence to clap, pat, shout and chant to the tune of the 
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‘‘Georgia Camp Meeting.’’ Paul would remain motionless 
for a few seconds, suddenly he would leap into the air and 
then the ‘‘dance was on.’’ It was a sight never to be forgotten 
to see his lithe slender form, his wonderful eyes as they gave 
expression to the emotions of his heart—to see him jump up 
and down with an abandon, a rhythm of movement which 
showed that his very soul responded to the music of the claps 
and shouts about him. 

In the fall of 1899 Paul was in such a bad condition that 
his doctor advised him to go to Denver, Colorado. He did so; 
his wife and mother accompanied him. Although he went to 
Colorado for rest and recreation—went, where he hoped, for 
balmy days and peaceful nights, he was destined to face dis- 
appointment. That feverish desire to write came over him 
and gave him no rest. It was while in Denver he wrote his 
novel, The Love of Landry. I treasure this novel very highly. 
One of the reasons is that he sent me one of the first copies 
off the press and wrote on the fly leaf, ‘‘To my friend Ed. 
from Paul.’’ 

J also treasured very highly the beautiful letters he used 
to write me while in Denver. This wonderful country, as he 
described it, ‘‘with great rolling illimitable plains, and bleak 
mountains standing up like hoary sentinels guarding the 
land’’ was beautiful beyond description. Speaking of Denver 
he wrote, ‘‘The city where so many hopes are blighted, 
where so many dreams come true, where so many fortunes 
go up and so many lives go down. Denver, over which nature 
broods with mystic calm, and through which humanity strug- 
gles with hot strenuous life.’’ 

I wanted to preserve these letters for my children and my 
children’s children to read when I have passed from the 
stage of action. I could not imagine anything or anybody 
separating me from them; and thereby hangs a tale. Dr. 
Carter G. Woodson, Director of the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History, with his persuasive tongue, 
got me to place these letters in a special collection which he 
is building in the Library of Congress. How could I do other- 
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wise when I remember the wonderful work this remarkable 
man is doing for the race? I was amazed to read in one of 
his recent releases that besides publishing seventeen volumes 
of a scientific magazine, Tur Journat oF Necro History, 
educating young Negro men for service in historical re- 
search, supplying schools and colleges with rare books on 
colored people, he has during the past few years collected 
more than 3,000 rare manuscripts bearing upon colored peo- 
ple and deposited them in the Library of Congress. There 
they are being used by students in this country and others 
from abroad in documenting the history of the race. 

When Paul and his wife were out of town, as they were a 
great deal, it was my custom to go by and spend some time 
with his mother. I remember calling there one morning and 
found her busy ironing. The first thing she said was, ‘‘My! 
Mr. Arnold, I must hurry and get this ironing out of the way, 
for I have a hard day’s work before me. I must write to my 
boy Paul.’’ When I saw her sit down and struggle with that 
pen trying to put her thoughts on paper with beads of per- 
spiration rolling down her kindly face, I fully realized what 
she meant by saying, ‘‘I have a hard day’s work before me.”’ 

When Paul returned to the city, he thanked me for ad- 
dressing the letter to him from his mother and then smiling- 
ly said, ‘‘ Nobody on earth but me could read that letter; yet 
I can decipher what she is trying to write me.’’ 

What a beautiful relationship existed between mother 
and son. And as expressed by one writer, ‘‘No good Angel 
in human guise ever more faithfully fulfilled a heavenly mis- 
sion than did she through all the weary years of her son’s 
long illness.’’ 

Despite his weaknesses, Paul Dunbar had a deep reli- 
gious nature. He loved to sit in the evenings at twilight and 
join in when his mother sang, ‘‘When Malindy Sings,’’ and 
the good old hymns in the good old way. It was in this vein 
that two or three months before his death he wrote this beau- 
tiful little poem— 
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Lead gently Lord and Slow 
For fear that I may fall 

I know not where to go 
Unless I hear Thy eall. 

My fainting soul doth yearn 
For thy green hills afar— 
So let thy merey burn— 
My greater guiding Star. 

His friends were legion; the rich and the poor, the high 
and the low, all loved him alike. Numbered among his friends 
were statesmen, authors, poets, orators, doctors, preachers, 
inventors, lawyers, and men and women in the lowly walks 
of life. But to my mind there are two men who stand out 
above all the rest, who had possibly the greatest influence 
of any upon his life and work. I refer to Dr. H. A. Tobey and 
Hon. Brand Whitlock. Dr. Tobey was Superintendent of the 
State Hospital at Toledo, and Mr. Whitlock was Mayor of 
that city. 

During my years of close friendship with Dunbar, I lis- 
tened to him talk of these two men over and over again. He 
told me of the personal interest they took in all his affairs, 
how they helped him financially, how they helped him social- 
ly, and gave him the inspiration to struggle on. It was to 
them that Paul went in all his troubles. ‘‘But for them,’’ he 
said, ‘‘I fear I could never have made it; we have walked and 
talked and drunk and eaten together for nights and days at a 
time.’’ These three men lived in a world all of their own 
making, far removed from the ken of ordinary mortals. 

On February 10, 1906 this short overshadowed life came 
to an end. At the funeral of Paul Dunbar Dr. Tobey said, ‘‘I 
never loved a man so much. Golden Rule Jones, Brand Whit- 
lock and myself, we three were great cronies, because we were 
cranks, I suppose, but we took Paul in and made him one of 
us.’’ Dr. Tobey then read a letter written him by Mr. Whit- 
lock who was unable to attend the funeral on account of the 
serious illness of his aged mother. Let me quote some mes- 
sages from that remarkable letter as it reveals the close tie 
that bound these men together. 
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Dear Dr. Tobey: 

I wish I could be with you all tomorrow to pay my tribute to 
poor Paul. If friendship knew obligation, I would acknowledge my 
debt to you for the boon of knowing Paul Dunbar. It is one of the 
countless good deeds to your credit that you were among the first 
to recognize the poet in him and help him to a larger and freer 
life. 

You and I know something of his deeper sufferings, something 
of the disease that really killed him. I can never forget the things 
he said about this that last evening we spent together. That last 
evening he recited his ‘‘Ships that Pass in the Night.’’ You will 
remember I sat and listened sadly conscious that I would not hear 
him often again, knowing that voice would soon be mute. I can 
hear him now and see the expression on his fine face as he said 
‘**Passing! Passing!’’ It was prophetic. 

Dunbar sleeps in the beautiful Woodland Cemetery, 
overlooking the city of Dayton which he loved so well. God 
keep his gentle soul and may he find in that world where the 
‘‘spirits of just men are made perfect’’ that rest which on 
earth he never knew! 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox loved Dunbar’s ‘‘The Warrior’s 
Prayer,’’ and he considered it one of his best poems. At the 
close of a delightful interview with Mrs. Wilcox she asked 
Paul to recite ‘‘The Warrior’s Prayer.’’ He graciously com- 
plied. At the conclusion of the performance she threw her left 
arm across his shoulders and with her right arm raised high 
above her head she cried, ‘‘Go on, Paul, Go on.”’ 

Epwarp F’. ARNoLD 


Washington, D.C. 





THE UNDERGROUND RAILROAD IN 
NORTHWEST OHIO 


Environmental factors such as location, nearness to 
rivers, types of soils along with other geographic conditions, 
have from the earliest times played most important roles in 
the affairs of mankind. The importance of Ohio’s geographi- 
cal location can be seen here from several angles.’ In the 
first place, the location has determined the history of the 
Underground Railroad in the State.? As far back as 1815, 
Underground lines had been established, and there is a re- 
port of one rescue case in 1812.* After the War of 1812 sol- 
diers from Virginia and Kentucky returning home, carried 
back the news that there was freedom beyond the lakes. 
Many of the slaves, catching at these vague items of infor- 
mation, made them the basis of plans of escape which, ‘‘in 
entire ignorance of the distance and dangers of the way, but 
with marvellous faith for which that race is so remarkable, 
they proceeded to put it into execution.’’* Considering the 
‘geographic situation of Ohio, we do not find it strange that 
the Underground Railroad was established in this region 
earlier than in most of the other free states.’” 

The location of Ohio made it possible for emigrants to 
migrate to her shores and settle within her borders, who, be- 
cause of their impoverished and impecunious condition, 
could have ill afforded to go elsewhere at a longer distance. 
These were the ‘‘poor whites’’ who left the slave States on 
account of slavery and the hindrances it interposed in the 
way of their success in life. They found the Ohio River a 
welcome balm, for it afforded no barrier at all, but converse- 
ly it served as a connecting link, thus enabling them to come 
cheaply into a land where free labor was not frustrated by 
the evils of slavery. For the most part they brought with 


* Abbott, John 8. C., Hist. of the State of Ohio—Preface. 

? Ibid. 

* Siebert, W. H., Underground Railroad, p. 38. 

“Wilson, Henry, Rise and Fall of Slave Power in America, Vol. II, p. 63. 
*Siebert, W. H., Underground Railroad, p. 37. 
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them their ‘‘Southern prejudices, and became in their new 
homes, the willing instruments of the same power of which 
they had been the victims before their removal.’ There 
was a small minority, many of whom were ministers and 
members of churches who left the South for moral reasons, 
because they were irreconcilably and unequivocally opposed 
to slavery. They remained in their new homes no less hostile 
to slavery than before. This hostility was strengthened by 
contacts with Quakers, abolitionists, anti-slavery discus- 
sions, which were so rife in those days, and by the aggra- 
vated instances of encroachment and outrage which from 
time to time revealed the violent and aggressive character 
of the slavery system. 

The Ohio river ‘‘flowing in sinuous curves from the 
point at which it crossed the Pennsylvania border to the 
Indiana line, was throughout almost its entire course an in- 
viting objective to slaves escaping from their masters.’ 
Once the slaves had crossed the Ohio River, they were not 
only in free territory, but had placed that river between 
themselves and their pursuers. Most important, however, 
they were in a region where, for the most part, they could 
find white citizens who sympathized with the fugitives. Be- 
cause of ‘‘its geographical location between the slave states 
and Canada and the character of the early settlers from New 
England and from the Quaker settlements of North Caro- 
lina and Pennsylvania, then, the number of slaves escaping 
through Ohio was larger than that in the case of other 
States.’” 

Ohio ean rightly be called the chief state in Underground 
Railroad activities. All along the Ohio River were points 
or stations through which branches of the Underground 
Railroad passed into Ohio and on northward. There were 
some twenty or more of them, the most notable being: Saline- 
ville, Steubenville, Wellsburg, Wheeling, New Athens, 
Moundsville, Marietta, Parkersburg, Point Pleasant, Gallip- 


* Wilson, Henry, Rise and Fall of Slave Power in America, Vol. II, p. 62. 
™Galbreath, C. B., Hist. of Ohio, Vol. II, p. 214. 
*Ibid., p. 214. 
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olis, Burlington, South Point, Ironton, Portsmouth, Rome, 
Manchester, Ripley, Moscow, New Richmond and Cincinnati. 
North of these points along the Ohio was a perfect network 
of branches of the Underground Railroad. From some of 
its points the branches would proceed for a distance and then 
divide and subdivide. This resulted in an intricate and com- 
plicated network of sections, which broke from the main 
branches or routes, and in many instances followed seeming- 
ly impossible directions. In most cases these branch lines 
were of utmost importance in beguiling pursuers of the fugi- 
tives and thereby reducing the possibilities of capture. 
Eventually the routes, branches and side lines reached such 
strategic points as Conneaut, Harbor, Painesville, Cleve- 
land, Lorain, Sandusky or Toledo. From these ‘‘lake ports”’ 
the fugitives found passage by boat to Buffalo, Port Bur- 
well, Port Stanley, Pelee Point, Windsor, Amherstburg 
and Detroit. They also crossed over to Sylvania into Michi- 
gan. With the exception of Buffalo, Detroit, and Sylvania, 
these places were in Canada, while the other three were so 
close to the border that the fugitives once arriving there 
were virtually at the end of their journey to the British 
Dominions and freedom.® 

The importance of Ohio as a field of operation of the 
Underground Railroad can be seen also by noting the num- 
ber of ‘‘operators,’’ (those who aided the fugitive in his 
effort to escape from slavery) as estimated by historians. 
There were over 1543 ‘‘operators’’ in the state of Ohio which 
nearly equaled those of all the other states combined. There 
were, so far as known, an even hundred Negro ‘‘operators.”’ 
The total number of underground workers in other states 
is estimated as 1,670.° These figures are approximate, how- 
ever, and should be regarded as minimum figures because 
death, infirmity, and removal have carried many unknown 
operators beyond the chance of discovery. There is the pos- 


*See Account of routes in the Hist. of O., by C. B. Galbreath, Vol. II, 
pp. 212-215; also the Underground Railroad map as drawn up by W. H. 
Siebert, p. 113 in his Underground Railroad. 

* Siebert, W. H., Underground Ratlroad, p. 351. 
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sibility, also, that many operators of no great prominence 
were never known because of the blanket of secrecy that 
covered underground activities.” 

It is estimated that between 40,000 and 50,000 slaves 
escaped through Ohio, which meant a loss of approximately 
$30,000,000 to the Southern slave owners.?? It would seem 
that many individual slaveholders lost as much as $200,000 
in slave property as a result of the activities of the Under- 
ground Railroad. The slave owners, however, not only lost 
the equivalent in monetary value to the slave who escaped 
by way of the Underground Railroad, but the insecurity of 
such property lowered the money value of those slaves who 
made no attempt to escape. Particularly was this true of the 
border States, where the loss thus occasioned was very great. 
Even though the law was favorable to the slaveholder and 
provided for a ‘‘return of the slaves to their masters,’’ the 
operators of the Underground Railroad violated the law of 
the land and more or less nullified its constitutional man- 
dates.” 

The moral influence of the Underground Railroad in 
Ohio exerted itself far beyond the estimated value of slaves 
as determined by dollars and cents. It was a source of in- 
cessant and constant agitation in the State, and peaceable, 
law abiding citizens, who sympathized neither with slavery 
nor abolition, were not infrequently reminded right at home 
of the sad lot of the slave, making a determined and super- 
human effort to escape from bondage to a land dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are created equal. Such citizens 
were rudely brought face to face with the fact that while 
‘‘they might let slavery alone slavery would not let them 
alone.’’** 


“In a personal conference with Prof. Siebert, he advised me that there 
were possibly over 2,000 operators in Ohio, for he had ‘‘discovered’’ quite a 
few more since the publication of his book in 1898. 

2 Van Tassel, C. S8., Story of Mawmee Valley, Vol. II, p. 1209. 

%See Fug. Slav. Law in Underground Railroad, W. H. Siebert, pp. 308- 
320. 

% Galbreath, C. B., Hist. of O., p. 216. 
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That the Southern slave holders regarded with disgust 
and uncontrollable rage the operations of the Underground 
Railroad is too obvious for extensive comment. They be- 
lieved they had definite rights to their human property, and 
they regarded the systematic efforts of those who would de- 
prive them of this right without due process of law as ras- 
cals and thieves. The directors of the Underground Railroad 
wilfully violated the laws of the land, believing in ‘‘an appeal 
to the Declaration of Independence”’ and the ‘‘higher law’’ 
that requires all men ‘‘to remember those in bonds as bound 
with them.’’* It seemed, therefore, impossible to enforce any 
type of fugitive slave law.** Had it been possible to enforce 
an absolutely effective fugitive slave law, the attempted 
secession of the Southern States would, at least, have been 
postponed indefinitely. The Underground Railroad was the 
chief agency that prevented the rigid enforcement of such 
a law, that precipitated secession and the Civil War. Ohio’s 
part in the operation of the Underground Railroad is a mat- 
ter of historic interest as well as national importance and will 
always redound to the glory and honor of the State. It can 
truthfully be said, then, that Ohio was a haven of fugitives, a 
land whose shores were a beacon light to the weary fugitive 
in a time characterized by perilous wanderings and dire 
want. 

* Galbreath, C. B., Hist. of O., p. 216. 

*In 1842 the ‘‘Liberty Convention’’ at Peterboro, N.Y., declared that 
‘‘slavery was to be tortured to death’’ and advised slaves to flee from the 
South, assuring them of the abolitionists’ help. H. Wilson, Rise § Fall of 
Slave Power. In the following year the National Convention agreed ‘‘to regard 
and treat the 3rd clause of the Cons., wherever applied to the case of a fuga- 
tive slave as utterly null and void, & consequently as forming no part of the 
Cons. of the U.S. whenever we are called upon or sworn to defend it.’’ At 
the same time Mr. Garrison on behalf of the Anti-Slavery Society said ‘‘if 
you come to us and are hungry we will feed you; if thirsty we will give you 
drink; if naked we will clothe you; if sick we will minister to your necessities ; 
if in prison we will visit you; if you need a hiding place from the face of 
pursuers, we will provide one that even the bloodhounds will not scent out— 
Wilson, Rise § Fall of Slavery, Vol. I, pp. 552-563. Mr. Seward of N.Y. 
urged Ohioans to ‘‘extend a cordial welcome to the fugitive slave who lays 
his weary limbs at your door, and defend him as you would your household 
goods.’’ Congressional Globe, 31st Congress, First session, Appendix, p. 165. 
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ROUTES 


The task of tracing underground routes in Northwestern 
Ohio is one of utmost difficulty. Although there was a com- 
plicated network of routes in Southwestern Ohio, they seem 
to have merged in two general routes through Northwestern 
Ohio with various branches and cross routes. Sometimes the 
routes appear to have come to a sudden termination without 
any apparent reason, while on the other hand, some routes 
seem to have been needlessly long, indirect, and round about. 
In the case of the former there were times when the conduc- 
tors of fugitives took a side road for a certain distance in 
order to baffle the slaver owners in quest of their property. 
When the danger of pursuit had passed they would then re- 
turn to the main route and resume their journey. In regard 
to the other type of road there were times when the branch 
road was the more advisable one to take in preference to the 
regular one, for if the danger of being overtaken and appre- 
hended seemed certain, every possible precaution was ob- 
served in frantic efforts to aid the fugitive to escape from 
the bonds of slavery. 

There was a regular route from Cincinnati that passed 
through Northwest Ohio striking the section at Miami county 
and extending northward to Toledo. At Perrysburg in Wood 
county the route divided, a part of it crossing the Maumee 
River to Sylvania, from which place slaves went over into 
Michigan. The route passed through Troy and Piqua in 
Miami county, through Sidney in Shelby county, right 
through Wapakoneta in Auglaize, Lima in Allen, and Otta- 
wa in Putnam, from which it ran northeast, striking the 
southeastern edge of Henry county, and into the western 
edge of Wood county to Grand Rapids. From this point the 
route extended to Perrysburg when it divided as stated 
above. 

There were several branch or cross lines on this main 
underground route. In Miami county were two such routes 
going southwest from Troy to Castine in the southern part 
of Darke county. The one line was from Troy, via West Mil- 
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ton, to Ithaca, hence to Castine; while the other extended 
from Troy, by the way of Laura, to Ithaca, where it joined 
the other route to Castine. From Castine the road extended 
to New Madison, and thence to Newport, Indiana. These two 
routes were connected by a cross route which ran from West 
Milton to Laura. There was also a cross route from Ithaca to 
Fort Jefferson, from which place the route extended north- 
ward through Greenville to Danville in Mercer county. This 
line apparently extended to Mercer in the county of that 
name, where it seems to have stopped abruptly. In Mercer 
county, however, was a cross route extending from Danville, 
through Franklin east to the main line, joining it about two 
or three miles below Wapakoneta. 

As has been stated, along the Ohio River were numerous 
stations from which routes extended into various parts of 
Ohio. These routes, crossing each other at times, and in many 
cases taking peculiar and unusual courses, generally joined 
one or the other of the two main routes extending through 
Northwest Ohio. The other main line can be spoken of as hav- 
ing its origin at Ripley, though there were many stations 
(Manchester, Maysville, Moscow, and others) in the vicinity 
of Ripley. In general, the route started at Ripley in Brown 
county, going slightly northeast to Hillsboro in Highland 
county. There were many diverging roads at this point run- 
ning promiscuously in almost every imaginable direction. 
The one with which we are concerned, however, went north- 
west to Xenia from which it extended almost directly north to 
Toledo. At Xenia the route joined the line extending from 
Lebanon in Warren county, which route had its origin in the 
line beginning at Cincinnati. 

The second route of the Underground Railroad in north- 
west Ohio passed nearly through the center of Clark county, 
through the city of Springfield, to Urbana in Champaign 
county. From this point the road extended to West Liberty 
at the southern extremity of Logan county, through Pickrell- 
town, Zanesfield, Bellefontaine to Rush Creek in the north- 
ern section of the county. Then through Kenton and Dun- 
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kirk in Harding county, Madison, Arlington, and Findlay 
in Hancock county to Bowling Green in Wood county. From 
this point the road extended to Perrysburg, where it joined 
the other main route mentioned above. 

There was a route having its origin at Portsmouth which . 
branched off at Chillicothe in Ross county, from which it 
extended northwest through Bloomingburg to Madison Mills 
in Fayette county. There the route divided, a part of it going 
west to Cape Grove in Green county, then north to Selma in 
Clark county and to Springfield, where it joined the main 
route. The other route continued from Madison Springs 
through London in Madison county to Mechanicsburg in 
Champaign county. Here the road branched again, a part 
of it going directly west to Urbana where it joined the main 
route and the other going northeast through Milford Center 
to Marysville in Union county, from which place it ran east 
through Scioto to Delaware in Delaware county. At Marys- 
ville were three other branch routes, one going to Urbana via 
Rush township, another going directly west and joining the 
main route at West Liberty, and the third going slightly 
northwest and connecting with the main route at Pickrell- 
town. At Kenton in Harding county there were three branch 
lines. First, there was a route from the first main route from 
Kirkwood in Shelby county through Richland in Logan 
county to Kenton, next a route extended east to Marion from 
which it passed northeast to Galion, where it joined another 
route coming from Mt. Gilead in Morrow county. The road 
extended through Leesville and Tiro in Crawford county, 
then took a northeastern slant to Greenwich in Huron county. 
The third branch from Kenton joined a road from Marion at 
Marseilles, from which it ran north through Upper Sandusky 
in Wyandot county to Seneca and Tiffin in Seneca county to 
Freemont in Sandusky county. From this point the road went 
on to Sandusky and the Bay. These in general were the main 
and branch routes of the Underground Railroad in North- 
western Ohio. 
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SOME NOTED CASES 


It is said that the house of Rundell Palmer was ever open 
to the reception of the fugitive slave. One winter twelve men 
and women were brought hungry and exhausted to his home. 
They were followed by their infuriated pursuers, who were 
armed with weapons, as well as with the authority of the 
United States. They followed the fugitives into the house and 
demanded their immediate surrender. The daughter of Run- 
dell Palmer replied that the fugitives should not be molested 
until fed, and while her mother prepared breakfast, she kept 
the pursuers back. After the fugitives ate breakfast they 
were forced to return with their pursuers. Palmer’s daugh- 
ter showed such fortitude and constancy of purpose that she 
was even admired by the slave catchers, who declared that 
they had never seen such a brave lady.” 

One of the most celebrated cases in northwest Ohio, and 
about the most celebrated in Marion county, was the trial 
involving the liberty of Black Bill, alias Mitchell, alias An- 
derson,’* an alleged slave. He had come to Marion county in 
the fall of 1838. He worked as a butcher, barber, common 
laborer and ‘‘by his ability to play the fiddle and banjo at 
dances he soon made himself indispensable in the village.’’” 
About the middle of July, 1839, eight citizens of Kanawha 
Court House, Virginia, came to Marion and claimed Black 
Bill as the runaway slave of one Adnah Van Bibber. Bill was 
arrested under the Ohio statute as a fugitive from service or 
labor on a warrant issued by John Bartram, justice of the 
peace, and was committed to jail to await trial. In the mean- 
while Black Bill had many sympathizers. The case was called 
on August 26 before Ozias Bowen, presiding judge, with his 

™ Wilson, Henry, Rise and Fall of Slave Power, pp. 68-9, Vol. IT. 

*One of the most outstanding cases in Ohio, or anywhere else for that 
matter, was the case of Ad White. So much has been written in regard to 
that case that I see no real reason to repeat it here. A detailed account of it 
may be found in Howe’s, Hist. Collections of O., Vol. I, pp. 384-6; Hist. of 


Clark Co., p. 287, and almost any history of Ohio. 
* Winter, Nevin O., Hist. of N.W.O., Vol. I, p. 275. 
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associates, Thomas J. Anderson and George Gray. The court 
room was ‘‘jammed and packed.’’ The Virginians were 
armed with ‘‘bowie knives and pistols, which they flourished 
in order to intimidate the Negro’s friends.’’”? General Rowe 
represented the plaintiff, while Cooper K. Watson and James 
H.-Goodman defended the prisoner. Black Bill was not per- 
mitted to testify. The newspaper account of the trial is as 
follows: 


Tuesday evening last (Aug. 27) presented a scene of confusion and 
excitement never before witnessed in our peaceful village. It ap- 
pears that a Negro, well known to our citizens by the name of Bill 
was sometime since taken up as a runaway slave from Virginia, and 
lodged in the jail of this county for trial. On Monday, the day set 
for his trial, we discovered an unusual number of persons assem- 
bled to hear the result. The house was crowded to over flowing. 
The witnesses were examined and counsel heard. The judge, how- 
ever, reserved his decision till the following morning. A great mass 
of people assembled. At 10 o’clock a.m. the court was called (the 
house was literally crowded) to hear the decision of the judge which 
occupied at least forty minutes in delivering, during which the 
greatest order prevailed, but as soon as the Hon. O. Bowen had 
finished, by declaring the prisoner free, all was confusion, riot and 
disorder. As soon as the decision was ended the pretended owners 
seized the prisoner, the bystanders resisted, and endeavored to 
rescue him declaring him to be free, and desiring them to let him 
run at large. But the Virginians still maintained their possession 
by force and presented pistols, bowie knives, dirks etc., threatening 
the lives of all those who would lay hands on them or the Negro— 
and this in open court. Our citizens and friends from the country, 
stood out in defence of their tramped and insulted laws, which 
were thus set at defiance. 

In this scene of confusion, the Negro was taken down stairs and 
dragged by his captors through the streets. Those who forced him 
onward were armed with pistols, bowie knives and daggers. At this 
unusual and horrible sight, the populace become enraged and at- 
tacked them with stones and whatever missiles they could get hold 
of. They at last succeeded in getting him into one of our justice’s 
offices (the office of J. P. Bartram) and there guarded him as stated 
for a new trial. Before the door of the office, the excited multitude 
assembled, demanding justice to the Negro, but all of no avail. 
The entrance was guarded with pistols and bowie knives. At this 
time the sheriff arrived and begged to be heard and requested the 
mob to disperse, but this also was of no effect. At length a ery for 


* Winter, Nevin O., Hist. of N.W.O., Vol. I, p. 275. 
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the public arms was heard, the arsenal was broken open and the 
arms obtained, which presented a horrible spectacle. The excited 
populace under arms still demanded entrance, which was refused. 
All orders of the sheriff and the court to restore order seemed to 
be of no effect. Pistols and bowie knives were all the law.” 

Testimony revealed that Black Bill had once been owned 
by John Lewis, cousin of the plaintiff. The court held there- 
fore that ownership had not been proved. Bill, however, 
escaped and wandered through the swamps to the home of 
Reuben Benedict, who secreted him in his garret. His next 
stop was at a Quaker settlement, two miles north of Fred- 
erickton, thence to Greenwich and finally to Oberlin, from 
which place he was forwarded to Canada. It might be added 
that the court caused the arrest of the Virginia citizens 
for contempt of court. Each was released upon giving bond 
in the sum of $600, except Van Bibber and Francis Bower, 
who were kept in jail a while. 

In 1855 a poor slave had managed to reach (by slow 
stages walking and getting a ride here and there) Shelby in 
Richland county. He had been tracked there, and the depar- 
ture of each train was watched with utmost scrutiny. The 
person at whose house he was secreted conceived of a plan 
for his escape, which was communicated to Sandusky by the 
‘‘yrapevine telegraph.’’ In a few days on a certain northern 
bound train was placed a coffin in charge of the express 
agent. The coffin contained a poor man, whose friends wanted 
his remains carried to Sandusky for interment. The box had 
knot holes, and plenty of shavings had been put around the 
body. When the train reached Sandusky, the ‘‘remains’’ 
were taken in charge by S. N. Irvine and others to a friendly 
house, and the ‘‘casket’’? was opened. The poor man really 
was nearly dead, for his eyes were blood shot and his mouth 
foaming. A doctor was called, and soon the ‘‘corpse’’ was in 
a healthy state. The ‘‘corpse’’ was kept a few days and then 
sent to Canada, where he was happy and safe.*™ 


*“ This account was given in the Marion Press in Aug. of the year 1839. 
This account is cited in Winter, Hist. of N.W. Ohio, pp. 275-6. 
1a Firelands Pioneer, July, 1888, Vol. I, p. 51. 
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A fugitive by the name of Washington McQuerry, who 
resided for a time in the western part of Darke county, moved 
near Troy, Miami county, believing that there he would be 
safe from the pursuit of his old master, one Henry Miller 
near Louisville, Kentucky. It appears that a man named 
John Russell, living near Piqua, learned that Washington 
was a fugitive. After having ascertained the name and ad- 
dress of the fugitive’s owner, basely or perhaps actuated by 
a desire for gain, he wrote a letter to Henry Miller inform- 
ing him where his chattel could be found. 

A posse of slave hunters visited Miami county, and Wash- 
ington was arrested while working on a canal boat. There 
were other fugitives who were supposed to be in Miami and 
Darke counties. The hunters visited Greenville and, after a 
consultation with a certain law firm, went in the night to the 
colored section and searched several cabins. Washington was 
taken to Cincinnati and, after an able defense by Messrs. 
Birney and Joliffe, was ordered to be delivered to the 
claimant. This was the first case under the law of 1850. He 
was tried by Judge McLean. ‘‘The rising generation can 
have but a faint conception of the state of public opinion 
thirty or forty years ago. The influence which the slave 
power exercised throughout the United States was almost 
irresistible; it controlled every department of the govern- 
ment. The leading churches were influenced by it and the 
Bible became a slave code. Free speech was crushed out 
under the plea of protecting public liberty.’’” 


SOME COUNTY ACTIVITIES 


Darke county was among the first to become active. 
There was no regularly established line of the Underground 
Railroad in this area, though there were stations kept by in- 
dividuals who were always ready to render aid when re- 
quested. It seems that the Underground line in Darke county 


*™This is a bit of recollection on the part of the Hon. James Township 
found in the History of Darke County by McIntosh and others, p. 324. 
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was used primarily to elude pursuit. Fugitives were taken 
from the main route across the county usually to Indiana, 
sometimes they went through Darke county north to Gran- 
ville, where they were taken back to the main route again. 
Sometimes fugitives remained in Darke county indefinitely. 
It can readily be seen, then, that Darke county, though not 
on the main line of the Underground Railroad, was neverthe- 
less, a place of refuge and assistance to fugitives.” 

Among those who aided in Darke county were James 
Hanaway of Castine, Dr. Rufus Gilpatrick, and Anderson 
Spencer. James Hanaway, an Englishman by birth and an 
excellent writer, rendered aid to fugitives whenever possible. 
He harbored them in his barn. At New Madison Dr. Gilpat- 
rick who had been inclined towards the Whig Party and had 
espoused the anti-slavery cause fell in with Hanaway, who 
had also been a Whig, and had become anti-slavery.** Ander- 
son Spencer lived four miles west of New Madison and fre- 
quently entertained underground passengers. 

The Hon. James Township thus cited a thrilling incident 
of the sort in this region, ‘‘Judge Sharkey, at present a 
petitioner before the Supreme court, is charged with being 
author of an infamous decision consigning a widow and her 
children into slavery. The former had been the wife of a Mis- 
sissippi planter, who had legalized his marriage with her in 
a northern state. The children had been educated in Ohio. 
Returning south they were seized by relatives of the deceased 
planter and on application to Sharkey were doomed to 
slavery. Relatives of the white man tried to seize the widow 
and the children but they escaped to Cincinnati and landed 
safely in Canada, through the agency of the Underground 
Railroad.’’” 

Prior to their last visit to Mississippi they had consulted 


* McIntosh and others, Hist. of Darke Co., p. 322. 

* Interview of Prof. W. H. Siebert with G. W. Larsh of Arcanum, Darke 
Co., Aug. 13, 1894. 

* Hist. of Darke Co., p. 323. 
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an eminent lawyer of antislavery proclivities, Samuel P. 
Chase of Cincinnati, and he had advised them not to risk 
anything in a Mississippi court. They, therefore, left what in 
common law was their property by the deceased husband 
and father and escaped to Cincinnati by steamboat. The 
slave owners followed them. Although the children had been 
educated in Ohio, and papers confirming the marriage were 
on record, it was deemed unsafe to risk the decisions of the 
courts, so they were assisted on their way north by those 
who sympathized with them. In a few days they reached Day- 
ton and were cared for by the agents of the Underground 
Railroad. 

The slave hunters arrived in Dayton shortly after and 
made so much noise that they were almost immediately 
recognized, and measures were immediately adopted for the 
safety of the fugitives. They were stowed in a dark cellar, 
and at midnight they were taken west to New Madison in 
Darke county for safety, for this line, as has been stated, was 
not on the regular Underground route. In the morning they 
reached the home of Dr. Rufus Gilpatrick and, after a hearty 
breakfast, were taken to Anderson Spencer. They remained 
there a day and were forwarded to Newport, Indiana, the 
next day; and thus they escaped the clutches of those who 
would make merchandise of their own flesh and blood.” 

In Piqua were James Scudder, a Wesleyan Methodist, 
and Richard Brandriff, a druggist. Scudder had been in 
Piqua since about 1807, while Brandriff went there in 1856 
from Troy in Miami county. He had preached in the Method- 
ist church, but ill health together with the attitude of the 
church on slavery caused him to go into business. He helped 
organize the Wesleyan church and began his underground 
activities with Scudder about 1856.*" Before going to Piqua, 
the Rev. Richard Brandriff was a strong abolitionist, who 

* Hist. of Darke Co., pp. 322-24. 


* Communication of Mrs. Mary B. Carson of Piqua, Ohio, to W. H. 
Siebert, Aug. 30, 1895. Mrs. Carson resided in Piqua since her wedding in 


1835. 
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was always on the lookout for Negroes. Brandriff used to 
have meetings of the Underground Railroad committee in 
the front room of his house, 210 E. Main Street, Troy, Ohio. 
Associated with him were John and Charles Harkers and 
John Tullis, the postmaster.” 

In West Milton was David Jones, a stern abolitionist, 
born in Union township in 1815, who worked on the Under- 
ground Railroad along with Burrell Pickering, Samuel 
Stevens, Andrew Stevens, and Henry Davis. In Laura were 
Elizah Coates, Isaac Pearson, and Jesse Pemberton. West 
Milton was an Underground station, and Josiah Hutchins 
was principal operator, along with a Dr. Dooling and others. 
Five miles to the northwest was a Quaker settlement at 
Laura. There the Miles and Coates were principally engaged. 
John, Sammy and Ephriam Miles were brothers, and Joseph 
and Jonathan Coates were brothers. The settlement, how- 
ever, was called the Miles settlement. Fugitives were sent 
there from West Milton, Miami county, to Castine, Darke 
county.” 

There was a station or two in Springfield, Ohio. Strange 
to say there was an ‘‘eating house which had all the neces- 
sary belongings of a first class depot.’’*° There was a house 
on Mechanic Street, which later was turned into a house for 
aged women, formerly the residence of John D. Nichols, 
which was an underground station. A ‘‘secret closet was re- 
cently discovered in the building wherein ‘‘Sambo’’ was 
stowed away when necessary.’ The place had every out- 
ward appearance of being a part of the old ‘‘stack chimney,’’ 
so much so ‘‘that the present occupants set up a stove and 
thrust the pipe thereof in the bogus flue. In due time of 
course somebody ‘‘smelled woolen,’’ an investigation en- 


*Statement of Harvey Sellers of Troy, O., to W. H. Siebert, Aug. 30, 
1895. 

* Interview of W. H. Siebert with David Jones of W. Milton, Miami Co., 
Aug. 13, 1884. 

Steele, A. P. & others, Hist. of Clark Co., p. 287. 

* Tbid. 
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sued, and one or two blows from an ax disclosed an embryo 
conflagration.’’*? 

There was a station at Fawn in the southwestern section 
of Madison county, which was three miles from South 
Charleston in the southeastern part of Clark county. One 
Jonathan Pierce lived there and kept a station. He was ac- 
cused by the pro-slavery element of working fugitives in his 
fields until there was a rumor of pursuers (or he would pre- 
tend there was), at which time he would send the fugitives 
onward to Mechanicsburg in Champaign county without con- 
sideration or pay.* 

Around London were the Baskervilles, children of old 
Judge Baskerville, who assisted fugitives. The family con- 
sisted of William B., Samuel James, Richard A., Nancy, an 
old maid sister, Rebecca, and Marshall Pinkerton, a doctor. 
Fugitives came from Bloomingburg in Fayette county, were 
sent to Summerford, and thence to Mechanicsburg. At Sum- 
merford was Christain Slagle, to whom the fugitives were 
sent by the Baskervilles, a commissioner of the county, jus- 
tice of the peace, a strong abolitionist, and ‘‘a loud praying 
Methodist.’ ’* 

Many interesting incidents center around Uncle Joe 
Mayo, a famous well digger in Marysville. His grandparents 
had been owned by a Joseph Mayo, a slave holder as well as 
a slave importer. In going after a cargo of slaves the ship 
was lost and Mayo was never heard of again, but he had left 
a will freeing his slaves should he fail to return. Uncle Joe 
went to Marysville in 1848, and for 25 years was the principal 
well digger and well cleaner in the town. Though a hard 
worker, he possessed a cheerful, jovial nature that wore well 
with the public. He became an ardent worker on the Under- 
ground Railroad and aided about 250 fugitives to escape 
north. His home and the homes of a few others were hiding 
places. He did most of the work in feeding and piloting fugi- 


* Steele, A. P. and others, Hist. of Clark Co., p. 287. 
* Interview of W. H. Siebert with Wm. Atley, London, O., Aug. 1, 1894. 
* Ibid. 
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tives to neighboring stations, and he frequently went to West 
Liberty in Logan county and Mechanicsburg, Champaign 
county, after fugitives. 

The way he received word of persons awaiting his es- 
cort was rather novel, though clearly understood along all 
lines. Someone would say to him, even in a crowd, ‘‘Joe, I 
have two black steers and a brown heifer at my house,”’’ or 
‘three bucks and two ewes,’’ as the case might be, ‘‘I wish 
you’d come and drive them to town for me tomorrow.”’’ To- 
morrow Joe would be on hand to ‘‘pilot the black steers and 
brown heifers and bucks and ewes’’ to his house, feed them 
and convey them to the next stopping place, usually at a Mr. 
Cratty’s, northwest of Dover.* While conducting the fugi- 
tives to the next station, Joe never walked with them, but 
kept about 200 yards in the rear and so avoided detection. 
He was never caught aiding fugitives, though he was ‘‘ placed 
under the ban of suspicion as an aider and abettor of the 
runaway.’’*® 

Once he was nearly caught by an angry owner, hiding a 
fugitive. The man offered him $200 (50 pieces in gold) if he 
would tell where the slave was hiding. He kept jingling the 
money in his hand for some time so that Joe could get a good 
sight of it, but Joe was ‘‘altogether ignorant of his (the 
slave’s) whereabouts, and the owner left not fully satisfied 
that Joe had told the truth.’’*’ Some of the people who 
worked with Joe on the Underground Railroad were Joe 
Cherry, Aaron Skinner, Dr. S. F. Kinney, John Cratty, Wil- 
liam Lee, Alonzo Cherry, and others who were friends to the 
poor fugitives and would give them aid and comfort in their 
efforts to secure freedom. 

The house of S. A. Cherry at ‘‘the west end of Sixth 
Street on the south side’’** was a one-story brick more inter- 
esting than it seemed. It had an antique and somewhat weird 


* This account is given in the Marysville Tribune of Wed., April 27, 1881. 
* Tbid., April 27, 1881. 
* Tbid., May 17, 1893. 
* Tbid., May 17, 1893. 
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appearance that might ‘‘readily convey to nervous people 
the idea of its being the natural rendezvous of those mythi- 
eal nocturnal spirits denominated in the ordinary as 
ghosts.’’** It had ample roomage on the first floor with sides 
flanking far out in undue proportion on each side, giving it 
an odd shape. It had a large cellar, which was divided into 
three apartments. Into this were two entrances, both from 
the outside. These apartments were underground and dark, 
there being no very great light admitted except that which 
reflected through a small aperture or two by the doorways 
when open. It sheltered more families during the Under- 
ground period than any house in the country. 

Cherry was an abolitionist during the days of persecu- 
tion and violence. He always sheltered and protected slaves 
fleeing from the terrors of the south. All fugitives knew that, 
on reaching Marysville, they would find succor and relief 
at Cherry’s house, even to ‘‘polishing up their well worn 
foot gear.’’*? Often it happened that owners and officers 
would be in close pursuit of their slaves, but there were al- 
ways friends of those poor people anxious for liberty, to 
warn each other of the threatening danger and upon notifi- 
cation, the ample underground cellar with its hidden recesses, 
was quickly called into services. Many a trembling victim 
was hurried by friendly hands into that unsuspected retreat 
to avoid being forced back to slavery. Such was the old brick 
house which has furnished an unselfish welcome home to the 
oppressed, a home that ‘‘God and the angels approve for 
the many acts of mercy and kindness shown within its walls 
to those who were so much in need of help. An imperishable 
granite monument ought to be erected in front of the old 
building to remind coming generations of the place where 
the poor and friendless refugees always found a welcome 
stopping place, and where no withholding hand was known 
or cold frown ever met the gaze of any of God’s lowly and 
oppressed poor.’”** 

® Marysville Tribune, May 17, 1893. 


“ Ibid., May 17, 1893. 
“ Tbid., May 17, 1893. 
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Another figure in this sphere was Udney Hyde, born in 
Rutland, Vermont, July 15, 1807. He moved to Ohio in 1834, 
and lived at Mechanicsburg or at Goshen in Champaign 
county. In 1840 he concluded that slavery was grossly wrong 
and incompatible with free government, and so he pledged to 
set himself against it, regardless of consequences. At Mech- 
anicsburg were Azro Mann, David Rathburn and J. R. Ware 
(Uncle Jake). Three or four miles east of Mechanicsburg 
were men who zealously aided fugitives, among whom were 
Orin Mann, Levi Patrick and his son, Dad Collins, Newman 
Mitchell, and others.** There was no regularly organized so- 
ciety, but a common sympathy and agreement as to duty be- 
fore God, which impelled them to act on behalf of the slave 
and help him to freedom. 

In 1851 Udney Hyde became an active worker and did 
much more of personal labor than any man on the Under- 
ground Railroad in that district. It is said that he personally 
‘‘earried through to freedom”’ exactly 513 fugitives. His 
first load consisted of seven fugitives, four of whom were 
brought to Mechanicsburg by Jack Pearse from South 
Charleston. Hyde kept them over night, and the following 
morning they started with the other three, who had been 
brought from Urbana, for Delaware in Delaware county, 
Ohio. He took them lying down in the bottom of his wagon 
bed, covered up with hay. This was his first load taken on 
September 20, 1851. Among the four brought by Pearse was 
aman named Penny. He was a free Negro living at Ripley, 
Ohio, and had married a slave girl, belonging to a Baptist 
preacher in Kentucky. Penny wanted to buy his wife, but the 
master refused to sell her, although he agreed to give her her 
freedom if Penny would work a year for him. When Penny 
asked for her at the termination of a year’s work, the angry 
‘‘minister of the gospel’’ threw forty dollars at him and told 
him to clear out. Penny took the money and bought fire arms, 
and on one Saturday night he went to his master’s place and 
took his wife, her sister, her sister’s husband, and another 


“Union Co. Tribune, Marysville, Sept. 29, 1897. 
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man. They made a solemn vow that they would reach free- 
dom or die in the attempt, and they also agreed that if any 
one of the party grew sick or wanted to return, the others 
were to kill him. 

When they reached the Ohio River, two men were there 
to arrest them. Penny shot one of them, while one of the 
slaves was shot also. They left the wounded man at Ripley, 
and the other four passed through Mechanicsburg and met 
Udney Hyde as has been stated. Hyde took them to safety. 
He made many trips and took through many loads, the 
largest of which was 24, eleven men, eleven women, and two 
children, the women and children riding together, while the 
men walked behind heavily armed. He was also a prominent 
figure in the famous Ad White Case. 

In Logan county were stations at the homes of Mahlon 
Pickrell, Asa Williams, Levi Townsend, Silas Williams, 
Benjamin Staton and others, all Friends. Mahlon Pickrell of 
Pickrelltown, Ohio, sheltered and fed more fugitives than 
any other man in the vicinity. At his large and comfortable 
house the latch string was ever out to give admittance to the 
wayworn fugitive. Often he was called up at the dead of the 
night by the signal well-known to the station-keepers; then 
his house would become alive with the quiet stir to provide 
food and lodging for a load of slaves and their conductors 
and his team. His generosity was proverbial, but it is said 
of him that he would favor a colored person before he would 
a white man.** Benjamin Staton was another station-keeper 
on this underground route. He was a man of considerable 
ability and spent much of his time, pen, and means for the 
benefit of fugitive slaves. 

There were travelers on the road as far back as 1820, but 
the greatest period of activity in Logan county was between 
1840 and 1850. The methods used varied. Usually after the 
friends of the slave had made acquaintance of each other at 
the different stations, they had an understanding that when 


“This account is taken from a communication from Pickrelltown, by Pick- 
rell himself to W. H. Siebert, O.S.U. The date of the letter has been lost. 
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a company was delivered at one station, they were to be cared 
for there and then forwarded on their way as soon as possible 
to the next depot. Ordinarily when there were only two or 
three men, horses were used; otherwise wagons or carriages 
were used. 

R. H. Johnston was carried by his father from Cadiz, 
Harrison county, Ohio, to Logan county, one and one half 
miles south of Northwood, at the age of 20 months. His father 
was a minister of the reformed church and was very much 
opposed to slavery in every form and shape. He founded 
Geneva College at Northwood and was head of it for a num- 
ber of years. Once he kept a part of thirteen fugitives who 
had been freed by law in Bellefontaine. Before the arrival 
of their owners the slaves had been forwarded to North- 
wood, distributed around in the neighborhood, and a few 
were kept in a cave. After that some students armed with 
pistols and shot guns (Revs. J. M. Elder, J. F. Shaw, and 
others) got a large covered wagon as though to go hunting. 
The fugitives were taken north through Kenton, Findlay, 
and Perrysburg to Sandusky, where they were put across 
the lake in the ‘‘Yarrow.’’ This was an abolitionist boat, 
which ran from Sandusky to Detroit and touched on the 
Canadian side. Captain Atwood, who ran the boat, was 
prosecuted and fined $3,000 because he refused to surren- 
der the fugitives.** 

Isaiah McConnell, a Covenanter, later United Presbyte- 
rian, had a station at Kenton, Ohio. Fugitives came there in 
numbers around 1840 from Richland in Logan county. His 
son, James B., transported slaves to one David Egars at 
Dunkirk in the northern section of Harding county. The 
trips were generally made in the summer and fall of the year, 
as it was impossible to get through the country in the win- 
ter and spring. Over fifty slaves were taken, and the highest 
number at one time was eleven. They were conveyed in 
wagons drawn at times by horses and at times by oxen.*® 


“A Letter to W. H. Siebert from R. H. Johnston, Sept. 22, 1894. 
“Statement of James B. McConnell, Kenton, O. 
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Other operators were Augustus Munson, Enoch Clark near 
Marseilles, and Moses Dudley. 

The house of Joseph Morris was one of the most impor- 
tant stations on the Underground Railroad. Slave owners 
could see slaves go in the house and then lose all trace of 
them. So far as the first and second floors were concerned 
the house was very ordinary, but the low attic and the cel- 
lar reveal systems of false partitions and secret chambers 
by and through which fugitives were concealed in safety. 
The garret was a labyrinth, the main floors showed two 
false partitions, one on either side, forming two extra 
rooms. But beyond and around these were more, all so 
carefully constructed as to deceive. The cellar had secret 
chambers also. There were two of them, each capable of 
forming a safe hiding place for at least a dozen refugees. 
Their walls were made of cement to correspond with the 
other walls. In the days of the Underground Railroad these 
chambers were concealed by two big cupboards fixed to the 
doors, which divided them from the main cellar. Out of the 
cellar were two tunnels, one leading to the site of the old 
barn, the other to the corncrib. These passages were con- 
cealed in the same manner as the secret chambers and af- 
forded a means of escape from the house, when surrounded 
by slave holders. In many cases Negroes escaped from the 
house in safety and proceeded on their flight, while their 
owners camped about the house.*’ 

There were quite a number of agents of the Underground 
Railroad in Hancock county. There were C. A. Croninger, 
Hugh Newell, Jesse Wheeler, B. Beech, Jonathan Parker, 
Hiram and John Cox, ‘‘Uncle John King,’’ and scores of 
others.*® Various methods were used such as hiding slaves 


“Letter of Augustus Munson to W. H. Siebert, Aug. 28, 1895. 

“In the Marion Press, Oct. 25, sometime after 1899. I have been unable 
to locate exact year of the paper, and so has Mr. Siebert. 

“See reports to W. H. Siebert by R. B. Hurd of Findlay, Aug. 22, 1894 
and Joel Markle, Findlay, Aug. 5, 1895. There were Ezra Brawn and David 
Adams (Negroes), R. B. Hurd, Robert Strothers, Joel Markle, David Adams, 
Henry Porch and David J. Cory. All of these and numerous others were ac- 
tively engaged in Underground activities. 
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in barns, cellars, pens, garrets, cornfields, sacks, and any 
other secret place available. Different individuals contrib- 
uted to pay the expenses of the road.*® 

Another agent, ‘‘Uncle John King,’’ as he was called, 
was in the mercantile business on the corner of Main and 
Main Cross streets in Findlay, Ohio. He arrived there in 
1854 and became one of the most respected and worthy 
citizens of the town. He owned a farm three and one-half 
miles north of the town on the Perrysburg road. When he 
met C. A. Croninger he told the latter of the Underground 
Railroad operations, which were called the ‘‘Grapevine 
Telegraph and Underground Railroad.’’ Croninger was 
asked to contribute to keep up ‘‘steam and pay the engineer, 
fireman, and conductor,’’ and Croninger agreed.* 

There was a station near Williamstown (Bill’s Town as 
it was called) and a flag station a ‘‘mile or two this side of 
Arlington.’”* Refugees came in squads of three, four, five 
or six. The agents at such stations would secrete the ‘‘pas- 
sengers’’ during the day, and a ‘‘train get away soon after 
dark, the passengers being carefully secreted under cover 
of a good bunch of loose hay.’”* They would be conducted in 
this manner from the ‘‘Billtown’’ station to North Findlay, 
where they ‘‘changed cars and conductors to the next sta- 
tion in Wood county known as Slocums.’”* The North Find- 
lay ‘‘station agent’’ was ‘‘operator’’ of the ‘‘Grapevine 
Telegraph’’ and delivered messages to this effect: ‘‘Travel 
somewhat heavy this week, 6 & 4’’ which meant $.50 or ‘‘is 
somewhat light 5’’ which meant $.25." 

An example of how effective the ‘‘Grapevine Tele- 
graph’’ was can be readily seen from this particular inci- 
dent. Once two Southern slave hunters stopped at the Red 


* Spaythe and others, Hist. of Hancock Co. pp. 61-64. 

© Ibid., pp. 61-64. 

% Tbid., pp. 61-64. 

= Tbid., pp. 61-64. 

8 Ibid., pp. 61-64. 

“The Grapevine Telegraph was a means of verbal communication to a 
station ahead to advise of coming slaves or give warning of advancing slave 
hunters. The means of transportation was a fast and spirited horse. 
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House in Findlay in quest for fugitives. The slave owners 
were directed where their slaves were supposed to be, and 
in the meantime a message was sent over the ‘‘Grapevine 
line’’ (this time W. C. Cox and his best horse) to the sta- 
tion in time, so that the ‘‘Passengers’’ were secreted in a 
smoke house, the door locked, and the key mislaid. When 
the slave hunters arrived they were again ‘‘directed,’’ and 
in the evening the ‘‘train left heavily guarded, conductor, 
trainmen and passengers heavily armed,’’ and took a 
roundabout route, and thereby evaded the slave catchers. 
They arrived at Perrysburg safe, while their pursuers were 
‘‘ahead of the line and having a good time in Toledo.’ 
Still another agent, David Adams, was born in Urbana 
in 1827. At 21 he went to Springfield, moving to Findlay in 
1848. He began Underground Railroad operations when he 
was about 14 years of age while living at Concord, Cham- 
paign county, Ohio, nine miles northeast of Urbana. His 
father, Lewis Adams, was leader of underground opera- 
tions, and his grandfather, Frank Reno, and his eldest sons, 
Joseph and Lewis Reno, were station keepers. Slaves were 
received and escorted to Pickrelltown in Logan county. 
When David Adams reached Findlay in 1848, he became an 
active agent in Underground Railroad activities there. He 
used to keep fugitives in his garret, and when he made a 
trip Dr. Beech, Hugh Newell, Henry Porch, and David Cory 
accompanied him out of town and saw him safely through 
the woods. He never took less than two, nor did he ever 
know the parties or the conductors who were to bring them. 
He would get his passengers at the edge of the woods and 
take them to ‘‘Uncle John King’s”’’ and leave them until the 
next night, at which time he would go get them and take 
them to Perrysburg, 36 miles. The fugitives were delivered 
to a barber there, who turned them over to William Merri- 
ton on the other side of the Maumee River, from which point 
they were usually forwarded across the Michigan line. All 


®Spaythe and others, Hist. of Hancock Co., pp. 61-64. 
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sorts of measures were used, the slaves being boxed, or sent 
in wagons surrounded by potatoes, hay, or oats.*° 

Absolem P. Byal was U. 8. Deputy Marshall. He knew 
the operators and would always warn them when slave own- 
ers were coming in quest of their runaway slaves, and when 
the slave owners requested the aid of Byal he would ‘‘take 
them where the slaves wasn’t.’*’ No names were ever men- 
tioned, and so no one could give evidence or be a witness 
against anybody that might be in jeopardy, for the farms 
and property of all were in danger. Those kept at the vari- 
ous stations were in constant danger of detection, and so 
they were taken forward as rapidly as possible in large or 
small numbers.” 

Negroes settled in Seneca Township as early as 1825, 
and hence the town became an important point on the Un- 
derground Railroad. There were stations there kept by the 
Whetsels and the Grimeses, and the period of activity was 
from 1834 to 1850. It is said that there were no stations be- 
tween Seneca and Sandusky City, but this the writer doubts 
very much. The method was to keep quiet, then at night take 
the fugitives to parties at Sandusky City, who were always 
ready to provide for them. 

In August, 1834, a Kentuckian followed his slave, and 
with two citizens of the county expected to catch him. They 
came to the door of the Whetsel cabin. The Whetsels to- 
gether with the fugitives were eating supper, and since the 
windows were open they could readily see the slave catcher 
coming. Without any ceremony the slave jumped through 
one of the open windows and escaped into a big swamp. He 
was never caught. No fugitives were ever caught in Seneca 
township.*® 

% Reminiscences of David Adams of Findlay, O., given to W. H. Siebert of 
Ohio State Univ. The date of this communication has been misplaced. 

® Ibid. 

® Reported by R. B. Hurd, Findlay, O., to W. H. Siebert, Aug. 22, 1894. 


” Reply of J. N. Brinkerhoff, Melmore, Seneca Co., to W. H. Siebert, Dec. 
5, 1894. 
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Once a Kentuckian overtook his human chattel at Per- 
rysburg. The case was taken before Squire Huntington, and 
the counsel for the fugitive found a flaw in the information 
which necessitated the drawing up of new papers. In the 
meantime the ‘‘conductors’’ of the route, seeing a chance 
to save the slave, soon had a fleet horse at the door of Hunt- 
ington’s office. The fugitive hastily mounted the horse and 
fled. The owner of the horse was a Negro, named Sanford, 
and when he saw the fugitive disappear toward Toledo he 
said, ‘‘There goes a free slave or there will be a dead 
horse.’’® 

James B. Ashley’s experience with the Underground 
Railroad began as a boy in Kentucky when he aided two 
groups of five and seven, respectively, with the cooperation 
of Negro slaves. This was back in ’39 or ’40, when Ashley 
was seventeen. The seven were delivered to a Dr. Sylvester 
and Jacob Vietoch, who lived below the bed of the Scioto 
River in Scioto county. The seven Negroes escaped to a 
man. 

The five were delivered right across the Ohio River from 
where they lived and were turned over to a man named 
Goodrich. Ashley was aided by a very pious slave named 
Isaac, who belonged to Moses McCoy. Ashley told Dr. Sieb- 
ert that this slave was ‘‘so exceedingly sensitive of wrong- 
doing that I was afraid he would tell on me.’ They took 
an old skiff, belonging to a man named Berry about a mile 
above McCoy’s and delivered those fugitives right across 
the river. They then rowed down about nine or ten miles to 
the west side of the Scioto, left the Berry skiff, and made 
all sorts of tracks in the mud. When they got back in sight 
of McCoy’s it was daylight. There was considerable excite- 
ment, for the slaves had been missed and rewards of $100 
a slave were offered. Ashley says further, ‘‘When I went 
over the river to prospect around a little to see if they sus- 


© Van Tassel, C. F., Story of Maumee Valley, p. 1210. 
“Interview of W. H. Siebert with Ex-Gov. J. Ashley of Toledo, O., July, 


1894. 
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pected anybody, I met Joseph Riggs, a former merchant in 
Portsmouth, and what happened dazed me for a minute. 
He took a $20 gold piece out of his pocket and said ‘James, 
you may need this.’ An old Quaker also gave me a $10 
bill.’”*? The Negroes all up and down the river knew Ash- 
ley as an anti-slavery boy and frequently came to him for 
help. 

In Toledo were Dickey Mott, an old Quaker and succes- 
sor to Ashley in congress, Jim Conlisk, an Irishman, aboli- 
tionist and gambler, Mavore Brigham, and Ashley.®* Jim 
Conlisk was a gritty fellow who would take Clark Blodgett’s 
sleigh (the latter was a moderate abolitionist) and drive 
fugitives right across the arm of the lake. 

Once a Negro was brought to Toledo from Detroit and 
was taken to a hotel (the Indiana House on Summit Street). 
The hotel man, Salter Cleveland, discovered the Negro all 
chained up, so he immediately slipped out and advised sev- 
eral persons of the affair. The news spread rapidly, and 
ere long Mavore Brigham knew the slave’s condition. He 
came and, after having seen the chained slave, enlisted the 
aid of his friend, Jim Conlisk. They went to a blacksmith 
shop, got a hammer and a cold chisel, cut the chains off, put 
the fugitive in a buggy in open daylight, drove him to Bliss- 
field, Michigan, and left him in the hands of the Carpenter 
brothers. 


CONCLUSION 


This phase of history as regards northwest Ohio serves 
to show the extent to which organized effort had manifested 
itself against an institution which was inherently and radi- 
eally wrong. Even though the return of fugitives was legal- 
ized by federal enactment, and the continued efforts of those 
who persisted to rob the Southerners of property, which was 
‘‘justly’’ and legally theirs, were rendered more hazardous 


@TInterview of W. H. Siebert with Ex-Gov. J. Ashley of Toledo, O., July, 
1894. 
* Ibid. 
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and calamitous by the drastic Fugitive Slave Law of 1850, 
the Underground Railroad persisted in its operations. 

The directors of the Underground Railroad deliberately 
and without hesitancy violated that phase of the constitu- 
tion which they construed as a wanton and wilful denial to 
a mass of humanity of those rights and liberties which were 
rightly theirs. The inability to enforce the Fugitive Slave 
Law and to render ineffective the Underground Railroad 
was the one big issue that enhanced sectional differences 
and eventually led to secession, war, and freedom. In the 
language of Professor Siebert, ‘‘it is safe to say that the 
Underground Railroad was one of the greatest forces which 
brought on the Civil War, and thus destroyed slavery.’’™ 
No state in the Union contributed more, in time, money, 
energy, labor, and sacrifice to the cause of liberty and free- 
dom than did Ohio. The northwestern part of the State was 
not so well situated as some other parts to supply under- 
ground routes, but was nevertheless traversed by several of 
them. The Underground Railroad and its bold and cou- 
rageous operators played no small part in accomplishing the 
final emancipation of the Negro. 

E. Dztorus PREsTON, JR. 


“ Siebert, W. H., Underground Railroad, p. 358. 
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THE POSSIBILITIES OF COMPROMISE IN THE 
SENATE COMMITTEE OF THIRTEEN AND 
THE RESPONSIBILITY FOR FAILURE 


The election of Abraham Lincoln in the November of 
1860 set into action the secession which the South for many 
years had threatened. That same month, South Carolina 
called for the elections to a Convention to be held the fol- 
lowing month, the nature of the business to be discussed 
being obvious to all—secession. 

The thirty-sixth Congress met on December 3, 1860. 
President Buchanan’s message, dealing largely with the 
question of slavery, manifested the great stir throughout 
the country as to the perilous state of the Union. The reper- 
cussions from this speech during the first days of the ses- 
sion, exemplified in the speeches of Congressmen and Sena- 
tors, revealed the intense hatred and widening gulf between 
the sections of the country—a widening which would in- 
evitably lead to complete rupture unless a compromise of 
some sort could be arranged. With this in view, Senator 
Powell of Kentucky introduced a resolution into the Senate 
on December 6, which was passed on December 18, 1860, in 
the following form: 

‘‘Resolved, that so much of the President’s message as 
relates to the agitated and distracted condition of the coun- 
try, and the grievances between the slaveholding and non- 
slaveholding States, be referred to a special committee of 
thirteen members, and that said committee be instructed to 
inquire into the present conditions of the country, and re- 
port by bill or otherwise.’” 

The committee, representing the various parties and 
geographical divisions of the country, consisted of Powell, 
Kentucky; Crittenden, Kentucky; Hunter, Virginia; 
Toombs, Georgia; and Davis of Mississippi, representing 
the slaveholding States. Bigler, Pennsylvania; Rice, Mis- 
souri; and Douglas of Illinois made up the representatives 


Cong. Globe, 36th Congress, 2nd Session, 28. 
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of the Northern Democrats. The Republican party had the 
following on the committee: Collamer, Vermont; Seward, 
New York; Wade, Ohio; Grimes, Iowa; and Doolittle of 
Wisconsin. 

THE GRIEVANCES OF THE SOUTH 


In discussing the possibilities of compromise in this com- 
mittee of thirteen, it is necessary to ascertain the griev- 
ances of the Southern party first of all, and secondly, the 
attitude of the members of the committee toward the ad- 
justment of the alleged complaints. 

J. F. Rhodes in his History of the United States lists 
the grievances of the South in two tangible categories: the 
interference with the execution of the Fugitive Slave Act by 
the Personal Liberty Laws, and the denial by the North to 
the owners of Negro slaves of the common rights of property 
in the territories; and one intangible grievance, the senti- 
ment of the North in regard to slavery.’ 

Not very much stress was laid upon the first two griev- 
ances by the South. Hunter of Virginia mentioned the fail- 
ure to execute the Fugitive Slave Law in a speech before 
the Senate in December, as follows: 

Sir, the offence is, that in the non-slaveholding states they do 
not see that that covenant is executed... . That is the grievance. 
The loss of property, continuing for years, is felt; and our people 
feel, and ought to feel, that they are degraded when their property 
is lost, and they have no government at home or in the Federal 
power which will protect them or return them. 

The Southern leaders in Congress did not express any 
concrete grievances which they offered the North as a basis 
for compromise. Their attack was focused mainly upon the 
intangible grievance already expressed—the hostile senti- 
ment of the North toward slavery. Jefferson Davis said 
before the Senate: 


The Fault is not in the form of the Government nor does the 
evil spring from the manner in which it has been administered. 


* J. F. Rhodes, History ef the United States, Vol. III, 146. 
* Cong. Globe, 36th Congress, 2nd Session, 329. 
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Where, then is it? It is that our fathers formed a government for a 
Union of friendly states, and though under it, the people have 
been prosperous beyond comparison with any other whose career 
is recorded in the history of man, still that Union of friendly 
states has changed its character, and sectional hostility has been 
substituted for the fraternity on which the government was 
founded. ... 

I do not intend here to enter into a statement of grievances, I 
do not intend here to review that war of circumstance which for 
past years has disturbed the country, and in which I have taken a 
part more zealous than useful; but I call upon all men who have 
in their hearts a love of the Union, and whose service is not merely 
of the lip, to look the question calmly but fully in the face that 
they may see the true cause of our danger, which from my examina- 
tion, I believe to be that a sectional hostility has been substituted 
for a general fraternity... . The hearts of a portion of the people 
have been corrupted by that hostility so that the powers delegated 
by the compact of the union are not regarded as means to secure 
the welfare of all, but as instruments for the destruction of a part 
—the minority section.* 


This grievance, then, seemed to be paramount in the 
Southern mind. The Personal Liberty laws, held by some 
to be the greatest grievance of the South, were all subordi- 
nate to this or they grew out of this hostility toward slav- 
ery. Iverson, of Georgia, made an illuminating comment on 
the Personal Liberty Laws in the midst of a heated debate 
that reveals the Southern sentiment. ‘‘You talk about re- 
pealing the Personal Liberty bills as a concession to the 
South,’’ said he: ‘‘Repeal them all tomorrow, Sir, and it 
would not stop the progress of revolution. ... It is not the 
Personal Liberty laws but the mob law that we fear. It is the 
existence and action of the public sentiment of the Northern 
states that are opposed to this institution of slavery and are 
determined to break it down.’” 

Compromise could not depend on this issue, however, as 
such a grievance could not be settled by any human conces- 
sions. This fact, however, must be taken into account to show 
that any lasting compromise would be impossible as popular 


*Cong. Globe, 36th Congress, 2nd Session, 29. 
5 Tbid., 11. 
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sentiment would eventually arise again and disruption or 
further compromise would threaten anew. 

The election of Abraham Lincoln seemed the culmina- 
tion of this sectional hostility to slavery. The election of 
Lincoln, per se, was not a cause for open rupture, but the 
South saw in it the triumph of principles established in the 
Lincoln-Douglas debates and the Chicago platform to which 
they thought themselves unable to submit. However, al- 
though the North could not be expected to change its moral 
principles as regards slavery, from a viewpoint of tangible 
grievances or the Personal Liberty Laws and the right to 
occupy territories with slaves, compromise could be offered 
to conciliate the South. It now remains to be seen whether 
the members of the Senate Committee could ameliorate con- 
ditions and arrive at a sane conclusion, and likewise to in- 
spect as closely as possible the attitude of its different mem- 
bers toward compromise, especially those representing the 
extreme South and those speaking for the Republican party. 


THE ATTITUDE OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE 
TOWARD COMPROMISE 


The sentiment of the party leaders and members of the 
committee toward compromise is best shown by their 
speeches in the Senate during the period of controversy. 
The feeling in the border States as well as the extreme 
Northern and Southern sections, represented by men both 
in and out of the Committee should be taken account of as the 
Republican party wished, at least, to preserve these States 
to the Union. 

Salisbury, speaking for the State of Delaware, said ‘‘I 
wish simply to say in the presence of the representatives of 
the different states, that my State having been the first to 
adopt the Constitution will be the last to do any act or 
countenance any act to lead to the separation of the States 
of this glorious union.’” 


* Cong. Globe, 36th Congress, 2nd Session, 14. 
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Andrew Johnson of Tennessee by his resolutions, of 
which the Crittenden compromise was an embodiment, 
showed himself a true friend of the Union. The States of 
Kentucky and Virginia, represented on the Committee, will 
be discussed later as to their compromise sentiments. 

In the far south, Brown of Mississippi and Wigfall of 
Texas were the uncompromising Southern extremists. The 
attitude of the former was expressed on December 10th in 
the Senate. Speaking on the Powell resolution, he stated, 
‘‘Mr. President, I cannot vote for the resolution introduced 
by the Senator from Kentucky. ... Things have reached 
a crisis. The crisis can only be met in one way effectually, 
in my judgment, and that is for the Northern people to re- 
view and revise their whole policy on the subject of slav- 
ary."” 

Wigfall of Texas was more vehement in his statements, 
declaring himself to be absolutely unconnected with any 
compromise efforts. Although these statements have no 
bearing on the Senate Committee of Thirteen, they do serve 
to show the extreme Southern feeling and the force to be 
reckoned with in the event of any compromise coming be- 
fore the Senate from the Committee. There were few South- 
ern senators as firm against compromise as these two, either 
North or South. However, there were enough for Seward 
to make this remark in a letter to Thurlow Weed, on 
December 2nd. 

No amendment that can be proposed and would be satisfactory, 


ean get two thirds of both houses, although just such amendments 
might pass three fourths of the States in Convention® 


Although this quotation may be prefacing our conclusion 
as to the possibilities of compromising somewhat, it serves 
to show just what impression the extremists were making 
upon the Senate and its compromise committee. However, 
we may easily conclude that the pressure of the people who 


*Cong. Globe, 36th Congress, 2nd Session, 33. 
*F. E. Seward, Life of Seward, 479. 
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were strongly in favor of conciliation would have calmed 
their radical representative in case a satisfactory compro- 
mise was brought before them for judgment. 

Opinion in the Senate committee itself was voiced. R. 
M. T. Hunter representing Virginia, speaking to the citi- 
zens of Essex on December 10, 1860, expressed his adher- 
ence to compromise. ‘‘I would not desire to break up this 
Union without at least an honest effort to preserve it, upon 
terms consistent with the rights and safety of the South. 
To preserve the Union, I would be willing, I trust, to make 
any personal sacrifice. I therefore desire and advocate a 
conference amongst the Southern States to consult and 
agree upon such guarantees as in their opinion will secure 
their equality and their rights within the Union.’” 

Kentucky had two representatives on the Committee: 
Powell because of his resolution which originated the group 
for conciliation and Crittenden, a known and ardent ad- 
vocate of compromise. As to the nature of compromise 
Powell said, ‘‘. . . Unequivocal, constitutional guarantees 
upon the points indicated in the resolution under considera- 
tion are, in my judgment, the only remedies that will reach 
or eradicate the disease, give permanent security, and re- 
store harmony, concord and fraternal feeling between the 
people, North and South, and save the Union from speedy 
dissolution.’’*° The compromises offered by Senator Critten- 
den speak for themselves as regards that gentleman’s atti- 
tude toward conciliation. We may safely conclude then that 
the border States were agreeable toward an honorable com- 
promise. 

The extreme South was represented on the Committee 
by Jefferson Davis of Mississippi and Robert Toombs of 
Georgia. Jefferson Davis’s attitude toward compromise is 
placed in a doubtful light by the fact that his signature is 
found on the Address of 1860 prepared by some Southern 


®*Am. Hist. Soc., Correspondence of R. M. T. Hunter, 344. 
” Cong. Globe, 36th Congress, 2nd Session, 24. ; 
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Congressmen and Senators for home consumption. This ad- 
dress, published December 14th, stated: 

The argument is exhausted. All hope of relief in the Union, 
through the agencies of committees, Congressional legislation, or 
constitutional amendment is extinguished, and we trust the South 
will not be deceived by appearances or the pretenses of new guaran- 
tees. The Republicans are resolute in the purpose to grant nothing 
that will or ought to satisfy the South. We are satisfied the honor 
and safety and independence of the Southern people are to be 
found only in a southern confederacy—a result to be obtained only 
by separate state secession—and that the sole and primary aim of 
each slaveholding state ought to be its speedy and absolute separa- 
tion from an unnatural and hostile union." 

This rather unfortunate message addressed to the South- 
ern people by thirty representatives and senators almost in 
the incipiency of compromise attempts is bound to cast a 
bad light upon the Southern section of the country, and par- 
ticularly upon Jefferson Davis, in any contemplation of the 
causes and blame for the failure of the two sections of the 
country to arrive at an understanding. However, this mes- 
sage was the direct result of the failure of the Republican 
party to support a resolution offered by Representative 
Dunn of Indiana, asking a prompt and willing grant of 
any constitutional amendments necessary to alleviate the 
injuries from which the South was suffering. It can be 
viewed more in the light of a threat than a final resolution 
of secession. That Jefferson Davis was an advocate of com- 
promise can be easily ascertained by his statements and ac- 
tions. 

A letter of O. R. Singleton, a representative from Mis- 
sissippi, tells of Davis’s attitude at a conference of Missis- 
sippi delegates in Congress to discuss secession. ‘‘The de- 
bate lasted many hours, and Mr. Davis, with perhaps one 
other gentleman, opposed immediate and separate state ac- 
tion, declaring himself opposed to secession as long as any 
hope of a peaceable remedy remained.’’* That Davis cher- 


1U. B. Phillips, Life of Toombs, 205. 
2 Jefferson Davis, Rise and Fall of the Confederacy, 58. 
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ished the Union and would stand by it in the event that the 
Republicans made the desired concession is evident by his 
speech of December 10th in the Senate. 

‘‘The Union is dear to me as a Union of fraternal states. 

. . But it is because of their conviction [the Southern 
States’] that hostility and not fraternity now exists in the 
hearts of the people that they are looking to their reserved 
rights and their independent powers for their own protec- 
tion. .. . Upon you of the majority it depends to restore 
peace and perpetuate the Union of equal states; upon us of 
the minority section rests the duty to maintain our equality 
and community rights; and the means in one case or the 
other must be such as each can control.’** From these 
statements and from those of other men relative to Davis’s 
stand on the Crittenden compromise to be discussed later, 
it is reasonably certain that he was willing to conciliate 
with the North. 

The attitude of Robert E. Toombs of Georgia, the other 
representative of the cotton States, is more difficult to un- 
derstand. Toombs was not a signer of the Address of De- 
cember 14, possibly because of the fact that he was not in 
Washington at the time. However, Toombs in the Georgia 
Convention on November 14, endeavored with all his elo- 
quence to secure a secessionist vote in opposition to the 
Union speeches of Alexander H. Stephens. In spite of this, 
on December 14, he issued a letter to the people of Danbury 
which counselled moderation until Congressional action had 
taken place. This tends to put him in the light of being 
favorable to conciliation. It read as follows: 

... Do this, offer in Congress such amendments of the Constitution 
as will give you full and ample security for your rights; then, if the 
Black Republican party will vote for the amendments, or even a 
majority in good faith, they can be easily carried through Congress; 
then I think that it would be reasonable and fair to postpone final 
action until the legislatures of the Northern states could be con- 
veniently called together for definite action on the amendments. 
If they intend to stop the war on your rights and your property, 
4% Cong. Globe, 36th Congress, 2nd Session, 30. 
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they will adopt such amendments at once in Congress: if they will 
not do this, you ought not to delay an hour after the fourth of 
March to secede from the Union.* 

This letter written simultaneously with the publishing of 
the famous address of the Southern Congressmen put 
Toombs in a very favorable light as compared with his 
convention speeches of the preceding month. Of course, in 
view of such an utter back-down in policy, Toombs’ sin- 
cerity is bound to be questioned and was at that time. Alex- 
ander Stephens in a letter to R. M. Johnston accused 
Toombs of attempting a master-stroke of secessionist policy 
by endeavoring to secure the confidence of the conserva- 
tives in Georgia who would follow him in case of the fore- 
seen rejection by the Republicans of the terms which he 
was going to offer them.” Coming from a political enemy, 
this statement must be received in that light; and with as- 
surance of Douglas and Crittenden later that Toombs 
would have accepted the Crittenden compromise, we must 
list him as one of those who favored conciliation. 

Of Senator Douglas’s opinions as regard compromise, it 
is necessary to say little. He was a staunch advocate of 
the Union and in this case of compromise to save the Union. 
To him, slavery per se had no vital interest. To use his own 
words, ‘‘he did not care whether it was voted up or down.”’ 

Senators Bigler and Rice, the other Northern Democrats 
on the committee, were likewise in favor of compromise. 
The former said during a speech in the Senate—‘‘Let the 
people understand what view is taken of it here [the slavery 
question]. For one, I am prepared to separate myself as 
far as possible from past prejudices and party allegiance, 
and consider the condition of the country in a spirit of devo- 
tion to its interest.’”® 

Rice made no speech in Congress in respect to his at- 
titude on the question, but from results of the voting on this 


“U. B. Phillips, Life of Robert Toombs, 204. 
% Tbid., 205. 
* Cong. Glohe, 36th Congress, 2nd Session, 47. 
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Crittenden compromise he showed himself a supporter of it. 

A determination of the opinion of the Republican mem- 
bers of the committee, with the exception of Wade and 
Grimes, is very difficult and in the case of some of them 
must be merely conjectural. Wade, the leader of the Re- 
publican extremists, was inflexible in his opposition to slav- 
ery and compromise. His views were clearly expressed in a 
speech of December 17th, before the Senate: 

. I say, then that so far as I am concerned, I will yield to no 
compromise. It would be an indignity to the people that I represent 
if I were to stand here parleying as to the rights of the party to 
which I belong. ... In my judgement this long, chronic controversy 
that has existed between us must be met, and met upon the prin- 
ciples of the Constitution and laws, and met now. It [the Constitu- 
tion] has ministered to the advantages of this people, and now I 
am unwilling to add or take away anything till I can see much 
clearer than I can now that it wants either any addition or lopping 
off.2" 

Grimes, although not expressing himself prior to the 
meetings of the Senate committee, showed himself hostile 
to compromise in a letter written on the 28th of January 
1861. 

‘My objection is to any compromise. I will never con- 
sent to compromises or the imposition of terms upon me or 
the people whom I represent, under threats of breaking up 
the government.’’** In this stand, he was one with Wade. 

Of Senator Seward’s position, much can be said. Cer- 
tainly before the meeting of the Committee he showed him- 
self wavering toward compromise. In a letter to Thurlow 
Weed, his staunch friend and likewise a strong advocate 
of compromise, he wrote on December 2nd— 

South Carolina is committed. Georgia will debate. Time will 
operate favorably, but she probably will follow. Florida will preci- 
pitate, Mississippi and Alabama likely follow. But by that time, pas- 
sion begins to give place to perplexity as to whether it is best to 
conciliate or fight... . 

Nothing can be agreed on in advance, but silence must not be 


Cong. Globe, 36th Congress, 2nd Session, 103. 
% Salter, Life of Grimes, 134. 
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sullen as last year, but respectful and fraternal. If southern mem- 
bers will be for once cautious and forbearing if we can keep peace 
and quiet for a time, the temper will be favorable on both sides to 
consultation.” 

In further support of the statement that Seward was 
amenable to compromise, we have the testimony of Henry 
Adams who knew him personally. He writes, ‘‘Mr. Seward 
declared himself very early in the winter in favor of con- 
ciliation in this way. He felt that something must be done 
not only to resist disunion in the South, where it was every 
day acquiring more strength but to sustain himself and his 
party in the North where they were not strong enough to 
sustain the odium of dissolution and civil war.’”’ Seward’s 
defection from this conciliatory policy will be discussed later, 
but for the time being it is enough to state that prior to the 
meeting of the Committee of Thirteen, Seward was in favor 
of compromise. 

The attitudes of Collamer and Doolittle present the puz- 
zles in determining the position of the Republican mem- 
bers of the committee. Neither made statements in Congress 
concerning their stand on the question, although the latter 
in a letter of November 16th did make a statement worthy 
of comment. Reviewing the recent victory of Lincoln at the 
polls, he stated that it established two things :—‘‘that slav- 
ery shall not be extended into the Territories by any means, 
however bold, nor under any contrivance, however specious, 
neither by act of Congress, by border ruffian invasion, by 
judicial decrees, nor by territorial slave codes.’ This 
statement would certainly lead one to believe that Doolittle 
arranged himself alongside of Wade and Grimes among 
the Republican irreconcilables. However, there seems to be 
a belief that Seward as party leader might have been able 
to swing both Doolittle and Collamer over to the side of 
compromise. Indeed Samuel S. Cox says concerning the lat- 

#7, W. Barnes, Life of Thurlow Weed, 307. 
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ter, ‘*. .. Senators Baker, Cameron, Dixon, Foster, Col- 
lamer, and others in the Senate were at the beginning of 
the session, and for sometime afterwards, regarded as not 
indifferent to a compromise which would at least retain 
the border states, if it did not stop the movement of the 
Gulf states.’’” 

Rhodes supports a theory that Grimes and Doolittle 
might have been won over to compromise. He says, ‘‘That 
they sincerely objected to the Crittenden Compromise is not 
to be denied but if the plan had been modified and if the 
altered proposition had been urged by Lincoln..., it is a 
fair presumption that neither Grimes nor Doolittle would 
have taken the responsibility for defeating the compro- 
mise.’’** It seems that Rhodes presumes a great deal by as- 
suming that one who stated so emphatically later that he 
would agree to no compromise, would change his opinion 
on pressure of Lincoln. It is possible, however, in my esti- 
mation that such a thing might occur in the case of Col- 
lamer and Doolittle. It is merely conjectural, however, but 
it is a possibility and such must be taken into account. 

Thus, in summarizing the attitudes of the members of 
the Committee of Thirteen, it is easily seen that the Northern 
Democrats, Douglas, Rice, and Bigler were staunch advo- 
cates of concession. The border States represented by Pow- 
ell, Crittenden and Hunter likewise showed that they were 
willing to go a long way to compromise. Of the Republicans, 
Wade and Grimes were intransigeant. Seward, to all in- 
dications at this time, was in favor of conciliation. There is 
more than a chance that Collamer might have compromised 
but Doolittle, judging by his letter of November 16th, 
seemed strongly opposed to any concession. Thus, the pos- 
sibilities of compromise in the Committee, from a study of 
the attitudes of the members toward conciliation expressed 
for the most part prior to a conference of the group, seem 
at the most only doubtful. There is a slight chance, how- 
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ever, that Doolittle and Collamer might have been persuad- 
ed to alter their opinions on the application of pressure by 
Lincoln and Seward. 

With this much decided, it is now fitting to study the 
work and endeavor of the committee itself; to see where the 
proffered compromise broke down, and to whom the respon- 
sibility for failure can be attributed. 


THE COMPROMISE OFFERED IN THE COMMITTEE 


The compromise offered by Senator John J. Crittenden 
of Kentucky was by far the most important one considered 
by the Committee. In fact, it was the only conciliating offer 
which was considered seriously, and it is generally conceded 
that its failure marked the end of any possibilities of reach- 
ing a successful understanding. 

The Crittenden Compromise contained six articles which 
were to be adopted as constitutional amendments. These 
contained the following propositions: 


1. That all territory now held or to be acquired north of the 
36°30’ line should be forever closed to slavery while under terri- 
torial government. South of this same line slavery should be recog- 
nized to exist, and to be protected as property by the territorial 
government. These territories should enter into the Union with or 
without slavery according to their constitutions. 

2. That Congress should have no power to abolish slavery in 
places under its jurisdiction within the limits of a slave state. 

3. Congress should have no power to abolish slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia so long as it should exist in Maryland or Vir- 
ginia, nor without the consent of the inhabitants, or just compensa- 
tion to the owners who were opposed to the measure. In case of the 
abolition, however, members of Congress and officers of the govern- 
ment were free to have slaves there during residence. 

4. That the domestic slave trade should not be interfered with. 

5. That the United States should pay the owner full value of 
a fugitive slave whose arrest should be prevented by force or rescue. 

6. That no future amendment should affect these first five arti- 
cles or the present paragraphs of the constitution dealing with slav- 
ery, and no amendment should be made giving Congress the power 
to interfere with slavery in any states. 


In addition to these proposed Constitutional amend- 
ments, Crittenden offered four resolutions: 
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1. That slaveholding states should be entitled to the faithful 
observance and execution of an efficient fugitive slave law. 

2. That Congress should recommend to the states concerned re- 
peal of laws in conflict with the fugitive slave law. 

3. That the fee of commissioners mentioned in the fugitive slave 
act should be the same whether decision was rendered in favor or 
against the claimant, and that authority to summon the ‘‘ posse 
comitatus’’ by the person holding the warrant should be limited. 

4. That the laws for the suppression of the African slave trade 
should be made effectual.** 


Before the discussion of compromise was taken up and 
votes were recorded, Jefferson Davis, realizing that a ma- 
jority vote of the Republican party and, likewise, a ma- 
jority vote of the other eight members of the committee, 
was necessary for the success of any compromise agreed 
upon, on the floor of Congress, introduced a resolution that 
no proposition should be considered adopted unless it re- 
ceived a majority vote of these two groups, and this resolu- 
tion was subsequently passed. 

The vote on the first proposition of the Crittenden Com- 
promise concerning the extension of the Missouri Com- 
promise line to the coast was negatived under the rule by a 
vote of six to seven. Bigler, Crittenden, Douglas, Hunter, 
Powell and Rice voted in the affirmative. Collamer, Davis, 
Doolittle, Grimes, Seward, Toombs and Wade voted in the 
negative. This measure of the compromise was the funda- 
mental basis of all conciliation and its defeat meant the de- 
struction of all compromise attempts. A territorial agree- 
ment was paramount and all other considerations were 
secondary. Why then did this fail? 

Toombs and Davis, it is understood, voted against the 
amendment only when they learned that the Republicans 
were decided to defeat it. Toombs said in Congress on Jan. 
7, 1861, ‘‘. . . when it was proposed, as I understand the 
Senator from Kentucky now proposes, that the line of 
36°30’ should be extended, acknowledging and protecting 
our property on the south side of that line, for the sake of 
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peace—benevolent peace—I said to the committee of thir- 
teen, and I say here, that with other satisfactory provision, 
I would accept it.” W. E. Dodd, discussing the extension 
of the old line, writes—‘‘ Davis, Hunter, and Toombs were 
ready to accept this proposal. The representatives of the 
border states including Douglas, would have been delighted 
at such an adjustment. It remained for the Republicans to 
decide. And it was understood that whatever the committee 
agreed to would be satisfactory to the country at large.’’* 

The failure of this first article, then, finds its cause in 
the adverse attitude of the Republican members of the com- 
mittee. It is easy to justify their position on this measure, 
or at least, to see why they voted as they did. The prohibi- 
tion of the extension of slavery was the cardinal point in 
the formation of their platform. Indeed, it called the party 
into existence and a repudiation of this principle would 
destroy the very basis of the party. However, Thurlow 
Weed, the acknowledged political boss of the party, ex- 
pressed a different viewpoint. In a letter to Preston King, 
he stated: 

I want to occupy a practical and efficient, instead of an absurd 
and useless ground. We owe our existence as a party to the repeal 
of the Missouri Compromise. . . . The continued blindness of de- 
mocracy and the continued madness of slavery enabled us to elect 
Lincoln. That success ends our mission as far as Kansas and the 
encroachments of slavery into free territory are concerned. We 
have no territory that invites slavery for any other than political 
objects, and with the power of territorial organization in the hands 
of Lincoln, there is no political temptation in all the territory be- 
longing to us. The fight is over. Practically, the issues of the late 
campaign are obsolete.*” 

That some Republicans could consent to such a theoreti- 
eal possibility of the extension of slavery is seen by this. 
However, an added fear of some of the members of the 
party was that the South under pressure would resort to 
attempts to obtain suitable territory for slavery in Mexico 
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and Cuba.* Whether the refusal of the Republican members 
of the Committee to adopt this amendment was justified will 
be discussed later. It is sufficient to say here that the failure 
of this first article doomed the entire compromise, and in 
fact, all compromise. 

The other five proposed amendments were defeated 
under the rule by the adverse vote of the Republicans. The 
only parts of the Crittenden Compromise which passed 
and secured their approval were the last two resolutions 
dealing with the fees of commissioners and the effectiveness 
of the suppression of the African slave trade. Hence the 
compromise failed. That the South was willing to accept 
it is certain. While the Crittenden resolutions were being 
discussed Mr. Crittenden said, ‘‘Mr. Toombs, will the com- 
promise, as a remedy for all wrongs and apprehensions be 
acceptable to you?’’ Toombs replied ‘‘Not by a great deal, 
but my state will accept it and I will follow my state.’’” 

That Jefferson Davis advocated the compromise, that 
its passage would have saved the Union, and that its failure 
was due primarily to the adverse Republican vote, was thus 
stated by Senator Pugh in a speech before the Senate in 
1861. 

Before the Senators from the state of Mississippi left the cham- 
ber, I heard one of them who now assumes at least, to be president 
of the Southern Confederacy, propose to accept it [the Crittenden 
Compromise] and to maintain the Union if that proposition could 
receive the vote it ought to receive from the other side of the 
House. Therefore, of all your propositions, of all your amendments, 
knowing as I do, and knowing that the historian will write it down, 
at any time before January Ist, a two thirds vote for the Critten- 
den resolutions in this Chamber would have saved every state in the 
Union except South Carolina.*° 

Douglas, at the same session, corroborated Pugh’s state- 
ment as regards Senator Davis. ‘‘I can confirm the Sena- 
tor’s declaration that Senator Davis, himself, when on the 
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committee of thirteen, was ready at all times to compromise 
on the Crittenden proposition.’’™ 

The Republican action in the Committee of Thirteen was 
undoubtedly the cause of failure of the compromise. The 
compromise would have been acceptable to the country at 
large. In the estimation of Bigler it would have staid seces- 
sion in Georgia and most likely in all of the cotton states. 
In a speech made some time later, the Pennsylvania mem- 
ber of the Committee said, ‘‘When the struggle was at its 
height in Georgia between Robert Toombs for secession and 
Alexander H. Stephens against it, had those men in the 
Committee of Thirteen, who are now so blameless in their 
own estimation, given us their votes or even three of them, 
Stephens would have defeated Toombs and secession would 
have been prostrated. I heard Mr. Toombs say to Mr. Doug- 
las that the result in Georgia was staked on the action of 
the Committee of Thirteen. If it accepted the Crittenden 
Compromise, Stephens would defeat him. . . . The three 
votes from the Republican side would have carried it at any 
time ; but union and peace in the balance against the Chicago 
platform was sure to be found lacking.’’” 

Although the cause of the defeat of the Compromise is 
manifestly found in the action of the Republican party, 
whether the responsibility for total failure of compromise 
is to be placed on the party as a whole or upon individuals 
will be discussed later. Nor is it fair to assume now that 
the South had no part in the destruction of compromise at- 
tempts. However, it is necessary now to look at the other 
attempts to compromise in the Committee. Although they 
were not considered with any degree of assurance of being 
accepted—in fact, they were not offered with any hope of 
passing—they show the demands of both sides of the coun- 
try as to points of conciliation, and likewise the opinion of 
the neutral men in the controversy—the Northern Demo- 
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erats—as to what constituted fair compromise in their 
minds. 

The demands of the extreme South were embodied in 
the resolutions of Toombs. These resolutions which were 
to be enacted as declaratory clauses to the Constitution 
were in substance: 


1. That the people of the United States should have equal right 
to emigrate and settle in any present or future acquired territories 
with whatever property they may possess including slave, and 
should be securely protected until such territory was admitted into 
the Union with or without slavery. 

2. That property in slaves should be protected everywhere, in 
all departments of the United States, which the Constitution grants 
to any other property; provided that the right of states to limit or 
restrain, prohibit, abolish, establish or protect slavery within its 
bounds was not infringed. 

3. That persons committing crimes against slave property, hav- 
ing fled to other states, should be delivered up by that state in the 
same manner as other fugitives and be tried by the laws of that 
state from which they fled. 

4. That Congress should pass efficient laws for punishment of 
all persons in any state who aid invasion or insurrection in any 
other state, tending to disturb its tranquility. 

5. That slaves should be surrendered according to the law of 
1850 without being entitled to writ of habeas corpus or jury trial 
or other similar obstructions provided by the legislation of the 
state to which they flee. 

6. That no law should be passed by Congress relative to African 
slavery in States or Territories without consent of a majority of 
the Senators and Representatives of the slaveholding states. 

7. That none of these provisions or any others in the constitu- 
tion relative to slavery (except the African slave trade) should 
ever be altered except by consent of each and all of the slaveholding 
States.** 


No careful study of these measures offered by Toombs 
is necessary to see that they were impossible. In fact, they 
supported Senator Wade’s contention that the South meant 
to ‘‘rule or ruin’’ the government.** They were all defeated 
under the committee rule, the Republican delegation voting 
solidly against them. 
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The extent to which the Republicans were willing to go 
in the way of conciliation was revealed in the resolutions 
offered by Senator Seward. 

1. That there should be no amendment to the Constitution which 
would authorize or give Congress the power to abolish or interfere 
within any state, with their domestic institutions, thereof, including 
slavery. 

2. That an amendment of the fugitive slave law of 1850 should 
give alleged fugitive slaves jury trial. 

3. That the legislatures of the several states should be asked to 
review all of their legislation affecting rights of persons recently 
resident in other states, and to repeal or modify all such acts as 
may contravene the provisions of the Constitution and laws of the 
United States.* 

Only the first of these was approved by the Committee. 
It is very evident that the South would oppose the others. 
It ought to be noted here that these resolutions were insti- 
gated by Lincoln or at least were offered in accordance with 
suggestions made by him. In a letter to Lincoln, written 
on Dee. 26th, Seward stated ‘‘With the unanimous consent 
of our section, I offered three propositions which seemed 
to me to cover the ground of the suggestions made by you, 
through Mr. Weed, as I understand it.’’** This is the first 
indication of any direct influence Lincoln exerted in the 
Senate Committee. Consequently, in fixing the responsi- 
bility for the failure of compromise which will be discussed 
later, it will be necessary to take this influence into con- 
sideration. 

Senator Douglas next offered his solution of the prob- 
lem. He introduced two articles which were to be adopted 
as constitutional amendments. The first article had five sec- 
tions. 

1. That Congress should make no law respecting slavery in the 
territories of the United States and the status of each territory 
in respect to slavery as it now stands should remain unchanged un- 


til it was admitted into the Union with or without slavery. 
2. That no more territory should be acquired except by treaty 
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or two-thirds vote of each House. The status of slavery, in such a 
ease should be as it was at the time of acquisition and should re- 
main so until it was admitted to the Union as a state. 

3. That any states created should not be more than eighty or 
less than sixty thousand square miles in area except in the case of 
islands. 

4. That the fugitive slave law should apply in the acquired ter- 
ritories or states as in the states of the Union. 

5. That the judicial power of the United States should be ap- 
plicable to these territories and states. 


The second article contained the following propositions: 


1. That persons of African descent should not exercise the elee- 
tive franchise or right to hold office. 

2. That the power to create colonies in Africa and South 
America for any free Negroes or mulattoes as the states wished re- 
moved from their borders, should be vested in Congress. 

3. That Congress should have no power to abolish slavery in 
places under the jurisdiction and situated within the limits of 
states permitted to hold slaves. 

4. That no power to abolish slavery in the District of Columbia 
so long as it existed in Maryland or Virginia, nor without consent 
of the owners and just compensation, should be vested in Congress. 

5. That Congress should have no power to prohibit interstate 
slave trade. The African slave trade should be effectually sup- 
pressed. 

6. That the United States should pay the owners for all fugitive 
slaves lost through neglect or intimidation, or violence to the 
marshall in doing his duty. The United States should have the right 
to sue the county in which the deed occurred for recompense. 

7. That these provisions and other provisions of the Constitu- 
tion dealing with slavery should not be changed by any future 
amendment.** 


These Douglas proposals had a decided Southern pro- 
clivity. They presented his own pet idea of squatter sov- 
ereignty as regards present and future acquired territory 
coupled with a plan to reduce the Republican fear of South- 
ern filibustering. Only the harmless section two of article 
two was adopted and even this in face of the opposition of 
Davis, Toombs, and Hunter. For the most part, both Re- 
publicans and Southerners opposed the other sections. So 
Douglas’s proposals ended in dismal failure. 
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It will be noticed that not much discussion of the com- 
promises has taken place in this paper other than the ter- 
ritorial clause of the Crittenden Compromise. The reason 
has been stated before. A territorial agreement was the one 
essential to conciliation, and the failure of that clause in the 
Crittenden Compromise rendered all the other agreements 
impossible. Thus, the Senate Committee reported itself as 
unable to arrive at an understanding. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE FAILURE OF COMPROMISE 


In determining the responsibility for the failure of com- 
promise in 1860 in the Senate, if such can be done, histo- 
rians, at various times, have fixed the guilt in three places, 
the South, the Republican party, and finally, in the attitude 
of Abraham Lincoln. 

The case against the South is built up on two points :— 
the impossible demands made by their representatives on 
the North, and the action of six Senators in refusing to vote 
on a resolution offered in the Senate in January which de- 
feated a possible agreement. The extravagant demands of 
the South were couched in the resolutions offered by Toombs 
in the Senate Committee and a subsequent resolution offered 
by Davis which provided that property in slaves, recog- 
nized by local laws of any of the States, should stand on 
the same footing in all constitutional and federal relations, 
as any other species of property so recognized, and should 
not be subject to be impaired by the local laws of any other 
state, either in escape thereto, transit or sojourn of the 
owner therein; and this property should not be subject to 
be impaired by legislative act of the United States or any 
of the territories thereof.* 

William Henry Smith says of the resolution, ‘‘It would 
be challenging the intelligence of Mr. Davis to suppose that 
he offered the above amendment to the Constitution in the 
expectation, that it would be.adopted by the States, or that 
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any free State would alter its fundamental law to permit 
the introduction of African slavery in that manner.’’* 
Smith is undoubtedly right. Such a resolution by Davis was 
not intended by him to be adopted; but in compromising, it 
is customary to make full demands, at first, in order to ob- 
tain as much as possible in the end. This was quite likely 
the idea of Davis and Toombs. It cannot be supposed, how- 
ever, that such resolutions manifested the hostility of these 
men to compromise. 

All evidence points to the fact that they would have 
accepted the Crittenden Compromise which was the impor- 
tant one. We have already quoted the statements of Doug- 
las, Pugh, and Toombs, himself, to this effect. Davis had 
said in the Senate on December 24th—‘‘If there be any 
sacrifice which I could offer on the altar of my country to 
heal all the evils present or prospective, no man has the 
right to doubt my readiness to do so.’ That Jefferson 
Davis would do this, as far as it was consistent with his 
honor, cannot be denied unless one is prone to doubt the 
veracity of his statement. Whether the demands of the Crit- 
tenden Compromise were extreme and whether the Repub- 
licans were justified in refusing to accept it will be taken 
up shortly, but it is now necessary to take up the second 
point against the South—that they defeated compromise 
by the refusal of six of their members to vote on a motion 
concerning the question in the Senate. 

The motion was made by Clarke in the Senate on Janu- 
ary 15th to replace the Crittenden Compromise which was 
before the Senate, by his own resolutions stating that the 
Constitution was ample for the maintenance of the existing 
Union. The vote was carried by a vote of twenty-five to 
twenty-three, the Republicans being solidly in favor of it. 
If these six Southern senators had voted for it, it would not 
have been carried, and for this they are blamed for the fail- 
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ure of compromise. This opinion was widely expressed. 
Says Henry Wilson,— 

But now, after the election of a Republican President, the prop- 
osition was gravely brought forward [the Crittenden Compro- 
mise] and what is more noteworthy, it came very near being 
adopted, and was actually defeated by Southern defection, by the 
refusal of six Southern Senators to vote therefor; because they did 
not desire conciliation, because they refused to be placated, because 
they had determined with or without cause, to break up the Union.*! 

This statement is not quite true. The Crittenden Com- 
promise would never have been passed by the Republican 
party. All evidence points to this. The substitution of the 
Clarke resolutions for those of Crittenden showed conclu- 
sively that the Republicans could not meet the South on 
those grounds. Whether the South was asking too much is 
a question for later discussion, but the fact remains that 
they would have accepted it. In face of the evidence, then, it 
is quite legitimate to vindicate the South of the responsi- 
bility for the failure of compromise at this time. The action 
of the Republican party in defeating the measure makes 
us turn in that direction to ascertain the reasons for their 
action and whether it can be justified. 

The Chicago platform of the Republican party had de- 
clared that the normal condition of all territory of the 
United States was that of freedom. As the founders of the 
Republic wished to see it abolished, it denied the authority 
of Congress or of a territorial legislature to give legal ex- 
istence to slavery in a territory of the United States.*? This 
then was the primary objection of the party toward the ter- 
ritorial clause of the Crittenden Compromise. A further 
objection of the Republicans was the fact that ‘‘establishing 
such a compromise line at this time would result in South- 
ern filibustering expeditions to the south of us and making 
slave States of it would follow in spite of us.’’** This, then, 
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was a point upon which the Republicans were intransigeant 
and upon which they were to be condemned for the failure 
of compromise. 8. 8. Cox states ‘‘From the frequency of 
inquiries since the war as to the vote on the Crittenden 
proposition, the people are even yet ignorant of the fact 
that the responsibility of its failure belongs to the Republi- 
cans... the Crittenden proposition was the only one, if any, 
which could have arrested the struggle. It would have re- 
ceived a larger vote than any other. It would have had 
more effect in moderating Southern excitement.’’* This 
statement is very true. By its failure to accept the compro- 
mise obviously a large part of the responsibility for the 
failure of conciliation devolved upon the party. However, 
could they not be justified morally? They were elected on a 
platform denying the right of Congress to sanction slavery 
in the territories. In fact, this party had been called into 
existence on a basis of the prohibition of the extension of 
slavery. To swerve from this course would seem to destroy 
the firm foundation of the party. 

In following out this line of action, the Republican party 
followed precedent. Back in 1847 and 1848, Northern Demo- 
erats and Free-soilers had negatived an attempt to extend 
the Missouri Compromise line to the coast. ‘‘The Republi- 
can party was now required in the year 1861, to assent toa 
partition of the territories and to an establishment therein, 
which both the Whig and Democratic parties of the Free 
States had repeatedly and all but unanimously rejected be- 
fore there was any Republican party. Thus, the North under 
the lead of the Republicans, was required to make on pain 
of civil war, concessions to slavery which it had utterly re- 
fused when divided only between the ‘conservative’ por- 
tion of fifteen and twenty years ago.’ 

This presents a strong justification of the stand of the 
Republican party, both morally and historically. However, 
there were some leading Republicans who saw it in a more 
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rational light. Thurlow Weed deprecated any stand on ‘‘ab- 
surd and useless grounds’’ as this. Seward, his great friend, 
had been leaning rather heavily toward a compromising view 
and suddenly changed. It is now a widespread opinion that 
Seward and the Republican members of the Committee of 
Thirteen were influenced by Lincoln against the acceptance 
of any compromise involving the extension of slave terri- 
tory. Indeed it is a widely accepted theory that had Seward 
and Lincoln used their influence on the other members of the 
Committee the compromise would have been accepted. W. E. 
Dodd writes, ‘‘Seward had been writing letters to his wife 
for nearly a month which shows that he was ready to aban- 
don the irrepressible conflict, and this change of heart was 
vaguely understood among his followers. If the New York 
Senator gave his consent to Crittenden’s plan, Grimes and 
Doolittle would have easily added their votes, and only Colla- 
mer and Wade would have been left to protest the report.’”*° 

The question then revolves around two points. Did Lin- 
coln influence Seward against compromise and secondly, 
was Lincoln’s attitude made known to the Committee of 
Thirteen? 

Thurlow Weed, visiting Lincoln at Springfield, brought 
away for consideration of Republicans of Congress a writ- 
ten proposition from Lincoln which showed his views as to 
what points he was willing to compromise on. Weed com- 
municated these propositions to Seward on a train from 
Syracuse to Albany. Seward, who had not been present at 
the meeting of the Committee on the 22nd of December, 
when the Republicans had defeated the Crittenden Com- 
promise, now recorded his vote, likewise in opposition to it. 
Upon this episode much speculation is focused. Rhodes says, 
“It is a fair historic probability that Seward would have 
favored in committee a compromise on the basis of the Crit- 
tenden Compromise had he not already in a measure sub- 
mitted himself to the leadership of Lincoln by entertaining 


“Dodd, Life of Jefferson Davis, 196. 
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the offer of the State department. It is certain that if Lin- 
coln, in the interview with Weed, had given his adhesion to 
the Albany Journal proposition, Seward would have cham- 
pioned it in committee and in Congress; and it seems al- 
most certain that, with such support, the Crittenden Com- 
promise in essence, would have been reported by the com- 
mittee and adopted by Congress.’’*” 

It must be kept in mind, however, that the vote on the 
Crittenden Compromise had already taken place, and any 
such hypothesis rests on a reconsideration of the proposi- 
tion in the committee. Would the other members of the com- 
mittee, that is, the Republicans, reconsider their actions? 
Wade certainly would not. There is a possibility of Sew- 
ard’s being able to win over Collamer, but the chances of 
obtaining the votes of Grimes and Doolittle are very dubi- 
ous. Rhodes says further on the subject, ‘‘If the plan had 
been modified, and if the altered proposition had been urged 
by Lincoln and championed by Seward, it is a fair presump- 
tion that neither Grimes nor Doolittle would have taken 
the responsibility of defeating such a compromise.’’** How- 
ever, it can be argued with equally sound judgment that it 
is a fair presumption that neither Collamer, Grimes nor 
Doolittle would have accepted such a compromise. Tilberg 
says: ‘‘the social, economic, and political background of 
Wade, Collamer, Grimes, and possibly Doolittle, respective- 
ly, was such as to cause them to vote against any compro- 
mise on the extension of slavery.’’** Personally, as far as 
Grimes and Doolittle are concerned, I am inclined to agree 
with Tilberg. However, there is more than a chance that 
such a thing as Rhodes suggests might have occurred. Lin- 
ecoln did exert an influence over Seward. It cannot be 
doubted, but as the vote on the compromise had already 
taken place, the result of this influence is purely conjectural. 
The second point in the question—whether Lincoln’s atti- 


“ Rhodes, History of the United States, Vol. III, 164. 
“ Tbid., 166. 
“The Historical Outlook, Vol. 14, No. 3, 92. 
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tude was made known to the Republican members of the 
Committee of Thirteen before the vote was taken and what 
influence it had—offers something more concrete as a basis 
of discussion. 

Lincoln was inflexible on the question of the extension 
of slavery in the territories. In the Lincoln and Douglas 
Debates of 1858 he had asserted his position on this point. 
The Chicago platform upon which he had been elected also 
forbade it. Was Lincoln still uncompromising on this issue 
and if so, was it known to the Republican members of the 
Senate committee? On December 11th, Lincoln had written 
to Kellogg, a member of the House Committee of Thirty- 
Three, ‘‘Entertain no proposition for a compromise in re- 
gard to the extension of slavery. The instant you do, they 
have us under again; all our labor is lost, and sooner or 
later must be done over.’’”° Later, on December 13, he wrote 
to Washburn, a Republican member of the House, ‘‘ Prevent 
as far as possible any of our friends from demoralizing 
themselves and their cause by entertaining propositions for 
compromise of any sort on slavery extension. There is no 
possible compromise upon it but what puts us under again, 
and all our work to do over. Whether it be the Missouri 
line or Eli Thayer’s popular sovereignty, it is all the same. 
Let either be done, and immediately filibustering and extend- 
ing slavery recommences. On that point hold as firm as a 
steel chain.’ 

Whether Washburn communicated this to any members 
of the Republican Senate committee is not known, but it 
is highly probable that they knew Lincoln’s attitude on the 
question and this fact encouraged them to be obdurate. Lin- 
coln’s opinion, most likely, had a great influence in the de- 
feat of the Compromise but the responsibility cannot all be 
placed on him as Dodd would do. He says, ‘‘The truth is, 
the Republican President-Elect was almost alone in his firm 
stand on this point. His ground was, first that a compromise 

© Nicolay and Hay, Life of Lincoln, 251. 
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such as this would not satisfy the South and that in a few 
years the demand for the annexation of Cuba or another 
strip of Mexico would be made an ultimatum. Second, he 
thought to yield this contention would have been in effect 
to give up the results of the election. Contrary, then to the 
judgment of the leading politicians and the omniscient edi- 
tors this voice from Illinois refused to sacrifice any of the 
principles upon which the contest had hinged.’’? 

This assertion is partially untrue. Lincoln was not alone 
in his stand on the point in question or anywhere near alone. 
This attempt to shift the entire responsibility on Lincoln 
is unjust, not more so, however, than W. E. Tilberg’s at- 
tempt to foist it on the members of the Republican party in 
Congress. Tilberg bases his opinion on the fact that a meet- 
ing of the Republican members of the Committee of Thir- 
teen failed to support one of Lincoln’s proposed conces- 
sions to the South involving Congressional action in the 
matter of restoring fugitive slaves to the South.** On the 
basis of this action Tilberg states, ‘‘Since Lincoln’s written 
memorandum, in so far as it differed from the personal 
views of these Republicans, was actually voted down outside 
of the Committee, therefore, the responsibility for this im- 
mediate decision rests not upon Mr. Lincoln, but upon the 
Republican leaders in the committee and in Congress.’ 

Tilberg assumes that a concession regarding fugitive 
slaves would have appeased the South. But the South had 
already declared the minor status of the Personal Liberty 
Laws in the controversy. Hence the action of the Republi- 
cans on this point was of little import. The main issue was 
territorial extension and the failure of compromise on this 
point places the responsibility upon the Republican party 
and Abraham Lincoln. Both had equal interest in its de- 
feat. 

= Dodd, Life of Jefferson Davis, 196. 


8, E. Seward, Life of Seward, Vol. II, 485. 
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CONCLUSION 


After this brief review of all evidence offered in this 
dispute, one comes to two conclusions: 

1. From the make-up of the Committee, especially, and 
in fact, wholly from the make-up of the Republican delega- 
tion, the possibilities of compromise were very slight. The 
attitude of the Republican members expressed before and 
after the sessions of the Committee shows this quite con- 
clusively. 

2. The responsibility for the failure of compromise be- 
longs jointly to the Republican party and Abraham Lin- 
coln. The cotton States showed themselves willing to com- 
promise on terms which were honorable to them and these 
terms were expressed in the Crittenden resolutions. 

Cuinton Everett Knox 











THE ATTITUDE OF THE CHURCH TOWARD 
SLAVERY PRIOR TO 1500 


When Christianity first began to influence men’s mind, 
slavery was well-nigh universal in Europe. By the end of 
the Middle Ages it had virtually disappeared. Catholic writ- 
ers have, therefore, contended that the ‘‘one sole agent in 
this glorious revolution was... the Christian Church.’ On 
the other hand, Troeltsch, Tourmagne, and many others are 
convinced that the theory explicit in the teachings and prac- 
tice of the Church constituted one of the principal sanctions 
for slavery.” 

The Church can not claim the distinction of being the 
first to combat the Aristotelian belief in the natural in- 
equality of man and the natural justification for slavery. 
Instead, it merely brought the same theories of human na- 
ture that were being advanced by the pagan philosophers. 
At some time during the Hellenistic period the breakdown 
of the Greek city-states and the more extensive develop- 
ment of intercourse between peoples had contributed to the 
formulation of a theory of cosmopolitanism that contra- 
dicted the concept of inequality. When Cicero declared that 
‘‘By nature we are disposed to love men,’” he was merely 
making his theory conform somewhat to the actual condi- 
tions. But while Cicero did not liberate himself completely 
from the old Aristotelian belief, Seneca and Epictetus re- 
vealed an almost complete break with the past. Seneca, for 
example, asserted, ‘‘We are all formed from the same ele- 
ments; we all have the same origin.’”* Virtue, he contended, 


1 Brownlow, William R., Lectures on Slavery and Serfdom in Europe 
(London and New York, 1892), p. 29; v. also Chateaubriand, Francois-René 
de, Génie du christianisme (Paris, 1894), pp. 366-368. 

?Troeltsch, Ernst, The Social Teaching of the Christian Church (New 
York, 1931, Olive Wyon, Translator), vol. i, p. 133; Tourmagne, A., Histoire 
de l’esclavage ancien et moderne (Paris, 1880), p. 282. 

* Quoted by Carlyle, R. W. and Carlyle, A. J., A History of Political 
Theory in the West (Edinburg and London, 1928), vol. i, p. 9; v. also vol. v, 
p- 50. 

*Tourmagne, op. cit., p. 136. 
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can be attained by all. There were no slaves in the primi- 
tive state. Fortune, not nature, made men slaves. Slavery 
is only external, he concluded, for it does not (as Aristotle 
had insisted) bind the mind of the slave.® In like manner, 
Epictetus held, ‘‘There is no natural slave except the one 
who does not reason; now that is true only of beasts and 
not of men.’ A natural consequence of this belief was the 
plea that slaves should be treated with consideration and 
kindness. 

Under the influence of this pagan philosophy the Roman 
emperors steadily decreed amelioration for the lot of the 
slaves. Claudius, for example, decreed in 41 a.p. that sick 
slaves who had been abandoned by their masters should be 
freed. Vespasian ordered the liberation of slave women 
whose masters prostituted them. Domitian in 81 forbade, 
under penalty of death, the mutilation of slaves. Diocletian 
constantly advocated freedom, and forbade a free man to 
sell himself. Thus, the condition of slaves had been con- 
siderably improved before Constantine embraced Chris- 
tianity.’ 

During the second century of the Christian era the juris- 
consults gave legal support to the pagan philosophy and to 
the imperial decrees. Tryphoninus, Hermogenianus, and 
Ulpian declared that slavery was contrary to the law of 
nature, but had been introduced by jus gentium. Ulpian’s 
famous dictum, ‘‘Quod ad jus naturale attinet, omnes homi- 
nes aequales sunt’’> became the accepted doctrine. 

Nevertheless, the slave had no persona. Ulpian, Gaius, 
and Pomponius classed slaves with cattle. The union of 
slaves was never a matrimonium, but always a contubern- 
ium. Wife and husband might be sold to different masters. 

5 Tourmagne, op. cit., p. 136. 

* Ibid., p. 136. 

™Tourmagne, op. cit., pp. 138-139. Wallon suggests, but fails to prove, 
that Seneca and these emperors may have been influenced by Christian teach- 
ings. Cf. Wallon, Henri, Histoire de l’esclavage dans l’antiquité (Paris, 1879), 
vol. iii, p. 41. 

® Carlyle, op. cit., vol. i, pp. 39-40. 
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Four hundred slaves, men, women, and children, were said 
to have been put to death at one time because a slave had 
murdered the prefect of Rome and the law required that all 
his slaves be put to death.’ 

Until the breakup of the Roman Empire the Church did 
little more than continue, with slight changes, the theory of 
the pagan philosophers and of the jurists. Above all, it 
clearly sanctioned slavery.*® 

The Apostolic Fathers, however they may have been in- 
terpreted at the height of the slavery agitation in the 
United States, clearly approved slavery. St. Paul in a most 
striking passage declared, ‘‘Servants, be obedient to your 
masters with all fear, not only to the good and the gentle, 
but also to the froward.’’" Again, ‘‘Servants, be obedient 
to them that are your lords, according to the flesh, with fear 
and trembling, in the simplicity of your heart, as to 
Christ.’”* In brief, few principles were asserted more fre- 
quently or more categorically than that of the dutiful obedi- 
ence of the slave to his master.** Carlyle has concluded thus: 
‘*We can hardly say that St. Paul goes beyond the position 
of Cicero or Seneca as to the natural similarity and equality 
of human nature, or beyond Seneca in his judgment that 
slavery is a condition which affects only the outer character 
of man. . . . Seneca indeed goes somewhat further than St. 
Paul when he recognizes that slavery is to all men hateful 
and burdensome; St. Paul’s attitude toward the advantages 
of emancipation is uncertain.’’* 

The subsequent Fathers supported the views of the 
Apostolic Fathers and advanced the theory of the Fall to 
justify the existence of slavery just as Cicero had made it 
the result of man’s greed. This theory is well set forth by 


* Brownlow, op. cit., p. 26. 

” Carlyle, op. cit., vol. i, pp. 117-118; Troeltsch, op. cit., vol. i, p. 133. 
“TI St. Peter, ii, 18. 

#2 Ephesians, vi, 5. 

“Cf. Timothy, vi, 2; Titus, ii, 9-10; Ephesians, 6-9. 

“Carlyle, op. cit., vol. i, p. 88. 
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St. Augustine who declared, ‘‘Man, who was made in the 
image of God and endowed with reason, was made to be the 
lord of all irrational creatures, but not of his fellow men. 
Slavery has been imposed by the just sentence of God upon 
the sinner; it is a consequence not of man’s nature but of 
man’s sinfulness; by nature man is the slave neither of sin 
nor of his fellow-man. Slavery is intended to preserve the 
true order of life, which is threatened with destruction by 
sin.’’* Ambrose concluded that when Isaac put Esau in 
subjection to Jacob, he was really conferring a benefit on 
him. ‘‘ Ambrosiaster,’’ then, asserted: ‘‘Slavery is the conse- 
quence of man’s sin; man, making war upon his fellow-man, 
makes captives. Before God, the sinner is the slave; Ham is 
an example of this, and the ancient writers who maintain 
that the wise were free and the foolish slaves, really recog- 
nized this principle. Masters must remember that their lord- 
ship extends only over the body; they have no authority 
over the soul, God is the only master of that; let them re- 
member this, and only exact just service from their slaves, 
who are still their equals, not to say their brethren.’’® 

There is no point in adding to these quotations similar 
views from Lactantius, St. Chrysostom, and others. It is 
sufficient to note that these views remained the belief of the 
Church, almost without change, to the end of the Middle 
Ages." 

But the essence of Christianity was supposed to be the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man. Had not 
St. Paul written, ‘‘There can be neither Jew nor Greek; 
there can be neither bond nor free, there can be neither male 
nor female: for ye are all one in Christ Jesus’’?* Was this 
not a flat denial of slavery? 

It was rather a sanction for slavery. ‘‘Ye are all one in 
Christ Jesus’’ is the key to this extraordinary conclusion. 


* Carlyle, op. cit., vol. i, p. 117-118. 
%* Tbid., vol. i, p. 113. 

Brownlow, op. cit., pp. XXxviii-xxxix. 
* Galatians, iii, 28. 
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When the early Fathers wrote that there can be neither 
bond nor free, what they really meant was that it makes 
no difference in the sight of God whether you are bond or 
free. Christ loved the slave just as much as he did the free 
man. The slave was just as sure of salvation as was the free 
man. In fact, if the slave did his Christian duty of obeying 
his master, especially a ‘‘froward’’ master; if the slave 
were not subject to the passions of ordinary men, he was 
surer of salvation than was the free man. After all, the free 
man who yielded to his lust and passions was really the 
slave. Finally, as St. Augustine admonished the slaves, do 
not demand liberation at the end of every seventh year as 
the heathen Hebrews do, for the Apostles had clearly re- 
pudiated this unchristian act. Carlyle has rightly concluded 
that it is ‘‘quite clear that the Christian writers were no 
more prepared to condemn the actual institution of slavery 
than were the jurists and the philosophers.’”® 

The Church, by its canons and its conduct during this 
period, established precedents that it rather consistently 
followed. The Council of Gangrae in 362 anathematized any 
one who under the pretence of godliness taught a slave to 
despise his master or to seek escape from his master.”® A 
pope in the nineteenth century rejoiced that from this obedi- 
ence ‘‘many good results followed; so that duties became 
at once more certain of being performed, and lighter and 
pleasanter to do, and at the same time more fruitful in ob- 
taining the glory of Heaven.’’” 

It is true, of course, that the Church did participate in 
the general movement looking toward the amelioration of 
the lot of the slave. The Apostolic Fathers urged masters to 
be kind to their slaves. Slave and free attended the same 
church and communed at the same table. Slaves could attain 
to the priesthood. Pope Callixtus is said to have been a fugi- 


*® Carlyle, op. cit., vol. i, p. 121. 

*” Tbid., p. 121. 

4 Pope Leo XIII, ‘‘Letter to the Bishops of Brazil,’’ in Brownlow, op. 
cit., p. Xxxiv. 
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tive slave. Christian tombstones, unlike pagan, did not pro- 
claim to the world the status of the dead. The Church im- 
proved the married status of the slave, and some writers, 
contrary to St. Augustine, declared emancipation to be one 
of the most meritorious of acts. Slaves were not to be made 
to work on Sunday. St. Chrysostom sought to dignify 
manual labor, and wished that Christians should not hold 
more than two slaves. Clement of Alexandria, like ‘‘Am- 
brosiaster,’’ declared: ‘‘We must do by our slaves as we 
would do by ourselves [but not as we would have them do 
unto us], for they are men as we are.’’” In the words of a 
recent writer: ‘‘Christianity called the conscience of the 
slave out of the moral ergastulum into which despair had 
plunged it. . . . The Church treated the slave as a man and 
compelled his master to recognize in him the attributes of a 
man.’’** But since the Church saw in the slave a man and 
sought to give him a persona, is it not more reprehensible 
than the Roman Empire which refused him this status? 

On the other hand, it has been pointed out that the fa- 
mous edict of Constantine, which is said to prove the benefi- 
cent influence of Christianity on slavery, really reveals its 
relative impotence. The Christian Emperor in 319 a.p., 
thus six years after the Edict of Milan had placed Chris- 
tianity on the same footing with pagan religions, enacted: 


If any master shall chastise his slaves with rods or thongs, or 
for safe keeping put him in chains, he shall not incur any danger of 
a criminal charge if his slave die, whether that death take place 
after few or many days. But let him not use his right beyond mod- 
eration, for he is guilty of homicide if he slay him wilfully either 
with the blow of a club or with stones, and certainly if he use a 
weapon or inflict a deadly wound; or if he order him to be hanged 
by a halter, or by a foul mandate have him cast down a precipice. 
If he have him poisoned, or his body flayed by public torture, such 
as tearing open his sides with iron claws, or burning his limbs with 
redhot plates; or when his fainting limbs are naked and streaming 


* Brownlow, op. cit., p. 38; Babington, Churchill, The Influence of Chris- 
tianity in Promoting the Abolition of Slavery in Europe (Cambridge, England, 
1846), p. 20. 

* Brownlow, op. cit., p. 30. 
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with gore and blood, add to his torments by leaving life in him,— 
almost the cruelties of pitiless barbarians.** 

While it is doubtful, as Tourmagne contends, that the condi- 
tion of slaves at the end of the Roman Empire was as bad 
as it had been before the advent of Christianity,” there 
still remained a great deal for humanitarians in and out of 
the Church to do. 

It is, after all, of little importance whether the Code 
Justinian gave the slave a lower status than did the Church 
and the Fathers. Likewise of little importance is the modi- 
cum of support that the Church gave to the economic fac- 
tors that brought about a great reduction in the number of 
slaves. The undeniable fact stands out that the Church ex- 
plained, justified, and sanctioned slavery. The very words 
of Pope Leo XIII in the nineteenth century, when he at- 
tempts to prove that the Church did bring about the aboli- 
tion of slavery, are quite illuminating. He wrote, ‘‘Who- 
ever compares the pagan and the Christian attitude towards 
slavery will easily come to the conclusion that the one was 
marked by great cruelty and wickedness and the other by 
gentleness and humanity.’’* Here is a flat admission of the 
fact of slaveholding by the Church. The point of honor is 
the better treatment of the slaves. 

As a result of the barbarian invasions many slaves de- 
serted to the barbarians and many Christians were forced 
into bondage. Forty thousand slaves were said to have de- 
serted to Alaric alone. Under these circumstances the 
Church naturally sought to alleviate their suffering and to 
regain the Christian slaves from their pagan masters. Even 
Biot, a Catholic writer, points out, ‘‘In all the countries 
conquered by the barbaric invasion, the clergy was of the 
enslaved race, and it would have at once denied each day 
the words of its divine master, and acted against its own 
interests by not coming to the aid of the conquered nations, 


* Brownlow, op. cit., pp. 17-18. 
* Tourmagne, op. cit., pp. 151-152; v. also Babington, op. cit., pp. 23 ff. 
* Pope Leo XIII, loc. cit., p. xxxv. 
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by not profiting by the opportunities which might offer 
themselves in order to faciliate the emanciption.’’’ One 
instinctively thinks of Stanley’s famous speech before the 
Birmingham manufacturers in which he depicted the salva- 
tion of the souls of the Congo natives by their purchase of 
cloth to wear even only on Sundays.” 

In the beginning of this period, then, the Church strong- 
ly advocated emancipation as a means of obtaining salva- 
tion. The best example of this plea is that of St. Gregory 
the Great who wrote: 


Since our Redeemer, the Author of all life, deigned to take hu- 
man flesh, that by the power of His Godhead, the chains by which 
we were held in bondage being broken, He might restore us to our 
first state of liberty, it is most fitting that men by the concession 
of manumission should restore to the freedom in which they were 
born those whom nature sent free into the world, but who have 
been condemned to the yoke of slavery by the Law of Nations.*® 


Gregory, moreover, set the example by liberating his own 
slaves.*° Somewhat later also Smaragdus urged manumis- 
sion. After quoting Ecclesiasticus to show that a slave 
should be treated as one’s own soul or brother, he suggested 
that ‘‘the Christian man should set his slaves at liberty, 
considering that it is not nature but sin that subjected men 
to each other, seeing that we were all created equal.’’* It is 
to be noted, however, that even Smaragdus did not ask the 
king to abolish the institution. 

At the same time the Church in the Council of Rheims, 
630, forbade the selling of Christians to others than Chris- 
tians. A slave flying from his master was to be excluded 

* Biot, Eduoard, De l’abolition de l’esclavage ancien en occident (Paris, 
1840), p. 313. There was ample precedent for legislation against the enslave- 
ment of Christians by pagans. Constantius in 339 and Honorius in 415 had 
forbidden Jews, pagans, and heretics to possess on any title whatever a Chris- 
tian slave. Cf. Babington, op. ctt., pp. 28-29. 

* Moon, Parker T., Imperialism and World Politics (New York, 1926), 
p. 66. 

* Quoted in Brownlow, op. cit., p. xxviii. 

*TLarroque, Patrice, L’esclavage chez les nations chrétiennes (Paris and 


Brussels, 1860), p. 142. 
* Carlyle, op. cit., vol. i, p. 209. 
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from communion until he returned. When lay masters 
emancipated their slaves, they lost the jus patronici, but the 
Church retained it. A Council of Toledo forbade a bishop 
to emancipate his slaves who belonged to the Church unless 
he gave his own property to the Church. If any bishop 
should emancipate his slaves except under these conditions, 
his successor was to reclaim them. An abbot was forbidden 
to emancipate slaves who had been given to a monastery 
lest they live in idleness while the monks worked. The Third 
Council of Orleans, 538, permitted Christian slaves who had 
sought refuge in a church to be turned over to Jews in re- 
turn for the payment of a certain sum. The Second Council 
of Seville ordered a freed man who had used malefices 
against a bishop, his former master, to be reenslaved. If 
the freedman of a church married a free person, they and 
their children became slaves of the Church. The Council of 
Chalons in 650 forbade the selling of a slave outside of 
France. As late as the end of the twelfth century the Coun- 
cil of Toulouse was forced to admonish, ‘‘ Let no ecclesiastic 
or secular person whatever reduce freemen whether lay- 
men or clerks to the yoke of servitude.’’*? Even more il- 
luminating is the assertion of Peter, the venerable abbot of 
Clugny, in the middle of the twelfth century to the effect 
that the monks ‘‘hold their slaves and bondmaids not as 
slaves and bondmaids, but as brothers and sisters.’’* 

It is highly interesting that the general result of the 
policy and the theory of the Church was the gradual weaken- 
ing of the secular power and the steady growth of power 
and wealth of the Church. Thus, at the beginning of the 
eighth century the Abbay of St. Germain des Prés had 
8,000 slaves, St. Martin of Tours had 20,000, the Church at 
Villiers several thousand. Even the Chevaliers of Rhodes 
and of Malta reduced their prisoners to slavery. The kings 
of France and the mayors of the palace were encouraged to 
give countless slaves to the Church. It is alleged that at the 


* Babington, op. cit., p. 10. 
% Ibid., pp. 102-103. 
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beginning of the Crusades nineteen-twentieths of the popu- 
lation of Europe were either in slavery or serfdom and that 
‘‘during the twelfth century . . . neither the Pope nor the 
councils nor the bishops nor the abbots once lifted their 
voice to pity the fate of the slaves or to advise that they be 
freed.’’** On the other hand, Conring has insisted that the 
number of German freedmen increased prodigiously after 
900 a.v. because almost all of the slaves of the whole of Ger- 
many were emancipated by the fervor of Christian piety.® 
And Adam Smith asserted, but offered no proof, that Pope 
Alexander III in the twelfth century had published a bull 
for the general emancipation of slaves.** In a paper of this 
limited scope, it is obviously impossible to determine the 
exact number of slaves held by the Church and by the secu- 
lar princes and barons at the end of the Middle Ages, or to 
determine whether the Church as early as the sixth century 
had in mind the establishment of its own supreme power 
when it began to urge on the secular slave-holders emanci- 
pation as a meritorious act. At all events, it is interesting 
that Hallam has concluded that the slaves in the monasteries 
were everywhere among the last to be manumitted.” 

It is also impossible to determine the extent of the in- 
fluence of Christianity on the lawyers of the Middle Ages. 
It is, however, certain that they were equally influenced by 
the tradition of Roman law. A comment of Beaumanoir’s 
is revelatory: ‘‘Comment que pluseur estat de gent soient 
maintenant, voirs est qu’au commencement tuit furent frane 
et d’une meisme franchise; car chacuns set que nous nous 
descendimes tuit d’un pére et d’une mére. Et li serf si sont 

* Jameson, Russell P., Montesquieu et l’esclavage (Paris, 1911), p. 23. 

* Babington, op. cit., p. 79. 

* Smith, Adam, An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of 
Nations (London, 1793), vol. ii, p. 91. Smith perhaps confused the letter of 
1167 to the Moorish king of Valencia. Obviously, the enslavement of Christians 
by Moors and by Turks created a situation which had little to do with a real 
theory of slavery. 

* Hallam, Henry, View of the State of Europe during the Middle Ages 
(Philadelphia, 1824), vol. i, p. 124; Larroque, op cit., p. 72; Carlyle, op. cit., 
vol. ii, p. 122. 
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venu par mout de maniéres d’acquisicions.’’* Bracton in 
England held substantially the same views.” 

The famous Sachsenspiegel expressed the same idea. It 
declared that ‘‘God made all men in His own likeness, and 
redeemed many by his passion, the poor as well as the rich; 
there were no slaves when the forefathers of the Germans 
first settled in the land; slavery, or serfdom, began by vio- 
lence and capture and unrighteous force, . . . and the au- 
thor holds that it is not in accordance with the truth or 
the will of God that one man should belong to another.’ 

It is doubtful, moreover, whether the influence of the 
Church was as potent as some Catholic writers have ad- 
vanced. The classic story of Rauching, indeed, would sug- 
gest rather that the barbarian barons had little regard for 
the fulminations of the Church. Rauching had demanded 
the return of two slaves who had married and taken refuge 
in a church. The bishop replied to his demand, ‘‘ You know 
what respect should be paid to the churches of God; you 
can not take them [the slaves] unless you give a pledge of 
their permanent union, and likewise proclaim that they 
shall remain free from bodily punishment.’’ Rauching swore 
on the altar that they would never be parted by him. Then 
he carried the slaves home, placed them together in a hol- 
lowed tree, and had them buried alive, saying, ‘‘I have not 
broken my oath that they should never be separated.’’* 

Nevertheless, the Church did lend its moral sanction to 
the provisions of the Roman law which restrained the arbi- 
trary power of the master, protected the slaves, and added 
its own penalties to the enforcement of these laws while, in 
relation to the marriage of the slave, the Church continued 
to give him a higher status. Thus, the Councils of Agathe 


* Quoted by Carlyle, op. cit., vol. iii, p. 90. 

® Ibid. 

“Quoted by Murray, Robert H., The History of Political Science from 
Plato to the Present (Cambridge, England, 1926), pp. 44-45. 

“Gregory of Tours, Historiae Francorum, Book v. A convenient transla- 
tion is that of Ernest Brehaut in the Records of Civilization: Sources and 
Studies, edited by James T. Shotwell (New York, 1916). 
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and of Epaone copied from the Theodosian Code provisions 
that slave husband and wife were not to be separated from 
each other provided that the marriage had taken place 
with the master’s consent. Burchard of Worms cited a canon 
that if a free man married a slave woman, not knowing that 
she was a slave, he was to redeem her from slavery if he 
could. The Council of Lerida, 524, forbade the beating of 
slaves. The Council of Berghemisted (England) in 697 con- 
demned to a fine of eighty sous a master who made his slave 
work between Saturday evening and Sunday evening.” 
Throughout this period and until the Reformation the 
patristic theory remained what it had been under the Roman 
Empire, except for the slight modification brought by St. 
Thomas Aquinas under the influence of the revival of 
Aristotle. Gregory the Great, St. Isidore of Seville, Jonas 
of Orleans, Hrabanus Maurus, Hinemar of Rheims, and the 
others all declared in substance, ‘‘Omnes namque natura 
aequales sumus.’’ They insisted, of course, that slavery had 
resulted from the Fall of man, and that it was God’s divine 
method of punishing man for his sin and also of remedying 
his sinful state. Likewise the canonists, Ivo, Rufinis, Gra- 
tian, Burchard of Worms, Paucapalea, all arrived at the 
same conclusions, and by the same reasoning. Burchard of 
Worms, in particular, cited the canon of Gangrae that any 
revolt was sinful. Indeed, Pope Leo XIII was proud of the 
fact that ‘‘when, amid the slave multitude whom she has 
numbered among her children, some, led astray by some 
hope of liberty, have had recourse to violence and sedition, 
the Church has always condemned these unlawful efforts 
and opposed them, and through her ministers has applied 
the remedy of patience.’’** Hrabanus Maurus declared that 
it was irreligious as well as unlawful for a slave to seek 
escape from his master. At the same time, the regulations 


©Thérou, Abbé, Le christianisme et l’esclavage (Paris, 1841), p. 280; 
Babington, op. cit., p. 57; Carlyle, op. cit., vol. i, p. 207, and vol. ii, pp. 129- 
135. 

“Pope Leo XIII, loc. cit., p. xxxvi. 
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for the ordination of slaves made it difficult for them to as- 
sure their freedom in this way.“ 

A lengthy quotation from St. Isidore may serve as typi- 
eal of the numerous pronouncements of the Church from 
the sixth to the fifteenth centuries. St. Isidore declared: 


In consequence of the sin of the first man, the penalty of slavery 
was brought by God on the human race, so that they whom he saw 
less fit for liberty, might more mercifully be punished with slavery. 
And although original sin was remitted to all the faithful by the 
grace of baptism, yet a just God has so portioned out life to men, 
by appointing some to be slaves and others to be masters, that the 
liberty of the slave to do ill may be restrained by the will of the 
master. ... As far as the rational part is concerned, there is no 
respect of persons with God, who hath chosen the ignoble and con- 
temptible things of this world, and things which are not, that he 
might destroy things which are, that no flesh,—that is, that no 
carnal flesh,—may glory in his sight. One Lord takes equal care of 
master and slave; better is humble servitude than proud liberty; 
for many are found serving God freely, who are under the power 
of wicked masters, who, though they be over them in the body, yet 
are beneath them in the mind.** 


If consistency be a virtue, the Church in its justification of 
slavery showed an almost unparalleled example. Only St. 
Thomas Aquinas departed somewhat from the orthodox 
justification. 

The great thirteenth century student of Aristotle sought 
to make a fusion of the prevailing theories and of the re- 
vived Aristotelian concept of natural inequality. He natural- 
ly found himself in some difficulty. At times he seems to 
follow Aristotle in his judgment that ‘‘slavery rests upon 
the ground that there are men for whom it is better to be 
slaves than to be free, and that slavery is therefore an in- 
stitution of human reason; in others he seems to speak of 
it as an institution which could not have existed in the 
natural or primitive state.’’** But his reasoning is after all 
unimportant. The greatest thinker that the Church pro- 


“Carlyle, op. cit., vol. i, pp. 204-205, and vol. ii, pp. 111-114. 
* Quoted by Babington, op. cit., p. 70. 
“Carlyle, op. cit., vol. v, pp. 21-24. 
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duced during the Middle Ages could not determine which of 
two theories justifying slavery he chose to adopt. 

While St. Thomas remained undecided, Ptolemy of 
Lucca, his continuator, and Aegidius Colonna seem to have 
accepted the Aristotelian concept without any apparent 
qualification.*’ 

This paper may well conclude with the observations of 
two of the greatest authorities on the political theory of the 
Middle Ages. Carlyle cautiously suggests, ‘‘We think that 
it must be admitted that the influence of the theory may 
have had considerable effect in defining the actually existing 
slavery of tiie ancient world, and in assisting in its revival 
in the fifteenth century when Europeans came into contact 
with the negro races.’’* 

And Troeltsch asserts more vigorously, ‘‘Thus the 
Christians changed nothing whatever in the laws affecting’ 
slaves. They protected slave marriages, urged non-Chris- 
tians to set their slaves free, or to let them buy their free- 
dom because they thought that the religious welfare of the 
slaves was imperilled; they themselves encouraged the 
manumission of slaves as a ‘good work,’ involving self- 
denial and the renunciation of one’s possessions; later on, 
however, the majority of the slaves were set free for eco- 
nomic reasons. The Church granted the principle of re- 
ligious equality to its fullest extent to slaves; later, when 
the process of secularization had begun, and merely secular 
standards of social values were erected, this ideal was modi- 
fied; it was then felt to be too great a menace to the stability 
of the general social order, and Gregory the Great revoked 
the precious laws which had permitted slaves to hold office 
in the Church. As a legal institution, however, even with 
all its barbarous penalties, slavery still existed. The Chris- 
tian Church allowed it to endure without question, right on 
into the Middle Ages—it was only largely modified by the 


“ Carlyle, op. cit., vol. v, pp. 21-24. 
* Tbid., vol. i, pp. 122-124. 
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process of economic evolution—yet the Church was fully 
conscious of the inconsistency between this institution and 
the inner freedom and equality which was the Christian 
ideal. This forms a most typical illustration of the attitude 
of Christians toward the world; they renounced the world, 
and yet they compromised with it, and they did not, and 
could not dream of making any changes in the social sys- 
tem.’’*? 





Rayrorp W. Locan 


® Troeltsch, op. ctt., vol. i, p. 133. 
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DOCUMENTS 
ANTI-SLAVERY PAPERS OF JOHN JAY 


The main features of the distinguished career of John 
Jay (1745-1829) are well known to students of American his- 
tory. Less well known are his activities in the manumission 
movement of the eighteenth century. Although his son, Wil- 
liam (1789-1858), inherited his father’s views on slavery and 
is now chiefly known for his abolitionist activities,’ he de- 
voted but several pages in his Life of John Jay’ to that as- 
pect of his father’s career. A later biographer, George Pel- 
lew, dismisses the subject in several sentences.® 

In a forthcoming biography of John Jay by the present 
writer some pages will be devoted to a consideration of the 
Jay family as a notable family in American history. The 
importance of the Jay family as a distinguished American 
family has thus far escaped the notice of historians, although 
the activities of that family in America have extended from 
the closing years of the seventeenth century into the twen- 
tieth. When that record is studied it will be observed that 
various members of the Jay family have been active on behalf 
of the Negro from the time the manumission movement first 
became important in the eighteenth century down to the 
present time. John Jay established this tradition by his gen- 
erous efforts to free the oppressed Negro; and this tradition 
of active friendship toward a race long oppressed has been 
earried on by William Jay, by his son John (1817-1894), and 
at the present time by another member of the family, Dr. 
William Jay Schieffelin of New York City. This record of 
four generations of continuous effort for the Negro is per- 
haps unique in American history. 


1There was in preparation an elaborate memoir of William Jay by his son 
John Jay, but ill health prevented its completion. A brief memoir, however, 
was published by Bayard Tuckermann: William Jay and the Constitutional 
Movement for the Abolition of Slavery. With a preface by John Jay. New York, 
1894. 

* Life of John Jay (2 vols. New York, 1833), I, 229-35. 

* George Pellew, John Jay, Boston, 1890. 
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The present unpublished documents have been graciously 
communicated to the author by Mrs. Arthur Iselin of Ka- 
tonah, New York. They require little explanation. They pro- 
vide new materials for an understanding of the manumission 
movement in New York and for Jay’s connection with that 
movement. They reveal the cooperation which existed among 
the enlightened philanthropists of France, England and 
America in the eighteenth century. They furnish additional 
evidence of the activities of Brissot de Warville in the United 
States and of the efforts of the Quakers in ameliorating the 
distressing conditions of the Negroes. The eloquent letter 
written by William Hamilton, a Negro, to John Jay is worthy 
of special attention. The manumission certificate illustrates 
the operation of the law of 1788 by which a master might set 
free any able-bodied slave under fifty without bonded re- 
sponsibility for his future needs. 

Frank MonaGHAN 
New York University 


. 


Extract from the Minutes of the Society for Promoting the 
Manumission of Slaves, ete. May 11th 1786. 


A Motion was made and seconded that a Committee of Six per- 
sons of which the Treasurer of the Society shall be one, be ap- 
pointed Trustees for the special purpose of receiving the Donations 
of well disposed Persons for promoting the End of the Society; 
And that the said Committee publish their said Appointment; And 
that they give Assurances that whatever Sums may be put into 
their Hands shall be faithfully Applied According to the Will and 
desire of the Donors— 

The Society then Proceeded to Appoint five Persons, in Addition 
to the Treasurer, to Constitute the said Trustees; And John Jay, 
James Duane, Samuel Franklin, Robert Bowne and John Lawrence 
Merchant; were Chosen for that purpose. 
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IT. 


Extract from the Register of the Society established at Paris for 
the Abolition of the Treatment of Negroes* 
Convened 22 Ap. 1788 
Members present 


Mess” 

The Duke de Charost Du Chesnay 
Du Rouvray Cuchet 

Carra L’abbé Colin 
Marq’* de la Fayette Pampelune® 
Marq’ de Condorcet De Monteloux 
De Bréban Esmangart 
De Blair Des faucheret® 
The Count de Coustard St. L6 ~~ Brack 

De Valady Blot 


The Duke de la Rochefoueault De La Villeneuve 
D’Hiéret 


The Assembly taking into consideration the approaching De- 
parture of M. Jean Pierre Brissot de Warville, Sec”? of the So- 
ciety, for North America, where he proposes to collect the most ex- 
act Information relative to the Trade and Slavery of Negroes, have 
resolved to recommend in the most earnest manner, the Person of 
this Jean Pierre Brissot de Warville, to whom our Society owes 
the greatest obligations, and the object that he proposes to himself, 
to the Friendship and good offices of the different Societies insti- 
tuted for the same purpose with ours, in America, and in England, 
and wherever else Providence may direct him. Resolved also that 
this M" Brissot de Warville be instructed to establish between the 
said Societies and ours, a fraternal Relation and mutual Corre- 


‘This is Jay’s English translation of the original which is among the Jay 
manuscripts. Jay has mistranslated ‘‘traite des negres’’ as ‘‘treatment of 
Negroes.’’ The proper translation is ‘‘the slave trade.’’ 

5 This name is rather illegible in the French original, but was evidently in- 
tended to indicate the Marquis de Pampelune. 

®* This should be ‘‘Des Faucherets.’’ 

"For the important activities of Brissot de Warville in the United States 
see Eloise Ellery, Brissot de Warville: A Study in the History of the French 
Revolution (1915). 
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spondence offering in like Manner to receive all such persons as 


may on their part be recommended to us. 
[Signed] E. Claviere President 


III. 


The Society established at Paris, like those of England and 
America, to promote the abolition of the Treatment* and Slavery 
of Negroes; 

To the Society established at New York for the Liberation of 
Slaves: 

The conformity which exists between the Views of our Society 
and of yours, induces us to inform you that M* John Pierre Brissot 
de Warville, who has been, until now, our Secretary; and who by 
his Sentiments of Humanity, his Talents and his unremitted Zeal, 
has principally contributed to the Institution and Progress of our 
Society, has undertaken a voyage to North America:—That in the 
course of this voyage he proposes to acquire all the Information 
possible, respecting the Condition of the Negroes in that part of 
the World, the measures taken either to manumit them, or prevent 
their Importation, the Result of those Measures, in Relation both 
to the Cultivation of the Land, and the moral character of the 
Negroes, and in general, whatever may concern that unfortunate 
but interesting class of Men, and may conduce to incline gov™ and 
Individuals in their Favor. And as the Success of M* Brissot de 
Warville’s Inquiries will depend chiefly on the assistance which he 
has Reason to expect from all those whose attention is engaged by 
the same object, we earnestly request you to aid him as far as may 
be in your power, and to render him as well personally on account 
of his Virtues, and of the Principles of universal Benevolence and 
Liberty which reign in his works, as on account of the Object he 
has in view, all the Services which circumstances may lead him to 
ask—and we offer on our part to render the like services to all such 
Persons as may be recommended to us by You. 

Further we instruct and authorize the said M’ Brissot de War- 
ville to take, in our Name, in concert with you, all necessary meas- 
ures to establish between our Society and yours, a fraternal Rela- 
tion and mutual Correspondence, in which we hope you will not 


* This should be ‘‘Slave Trade.’?’ 
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refuse to concur—and we pray you to give full and entire Credit 
to whatever the said M’ de Warville shall communicate to you on 
the Subject on our part. 

In witness whereof we have caused the seal of our Society to be 
affixed to this letter and also the Signature of our President. 

Done at Paris 29 Ap. 1788. 

[Signed] E. Claviere President 

Extract 


IV. 


Old Jewry London 

April 8, 1788 

At a Committee held pursuant to adjournment this Evening at 
half past 5 o Clock 


Present 
Mr Robert Barclay Mr William Dillwyn 
Mr George Harison Mr Philip Sansom 
Mr Samuel Hoare Mr Josiah Wedgwood 
Mr Richard Phillips Rev* Mr Clarkson 
Mr John Lloyd Mr Joseph Woods 
Mr James Phillips William Morton Pitt Esq’ 
Dr Hooper Mr Joseph Smith 


Mons' Brissot de Warville an honorary Member of our Society 
and one of the Secretaries to a similar Institution in Paris, intend- 
ing a Tour to North America wherein he is desirous of acquiring 
Information on the Subject of the Colonial Slavery 

Resolved 

That this Committee recommend the said Mons’ Brissot de War- 
ville to the friendly Notice and good Offices of the Committee of 
the Pennsylvania Society for promoting the Abolition of Slavery 
and the relief of Free Negroes unlawfully held in Bondage, and to 
the Society established at New York for the Manumission of Slaves 
and request that they will assist him in collecting such Information. 

In the absence of the Chairman 
[Signed] Sam' Hoare Jr. Tr[easurer]. 
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V. 


[Samuel Hoare Jr. to Mons’ Etienne Claviére] 
London April 15, 1788. 
Sir 

Your letter of the 2nd of this Month was receiv’d, accompanied 
with Extracts containing such Information as will always be ac- 
ceptable to the Society here, and of which we shall endeavour to 
avail ourselves in the progress of the Business, to accomplish which, 
both in your Nation and this, it will be very desirable, because it 
will be necessary, to be possessed of a multiplicity of well authenti- 
eated Facts attendant on the Commerce in the Human Species; and 
we sincerely Wish Mon’ de Warville may after a safe Voyage suc- 
eeed in his Enquiries on this Subject in America. We thank you 
for your intention to furnish us with the Information he may col- 
leet, and for the purpose of introducing him to the Societies in 
Philadelphia and New York, we enclose a Copy of a Resolution 
made at our last Meeting. 

We shall be gratified by Mon’ du Rouvrais personal Informa- 
tion of your Proceedings in relation to the interesting Object of 
our Institution. It is not yet in our power to inform you when the 
examination of Witnesses by the Privy Council on the Subject of 
the Slave Trade, will be finished; but we hope the matter will be 
brought before Parliament in the course of this Month, and we 
shall not fail to advise you of every Event which affects our general 
Views. 

I remain Very Sincerely Yours 
[Signed] Sam' Hoare, Jr. Tr. 


VI. 
[Granville Sharpe to the Rev. Manning, President of the College of 
Providence in the State of Rhode Island. ] 
Old Jewry [London] 11 December 1785 


Dear Sir 

[The first lengthy paragraph speaks of books that he is sending 
to the College, of his correspondence with Franklin on the subject 
of Episcopacy, and of the non-juring bishops of Scotland] 

I am happy to find that you have reason to think that in process 
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of time the Slavery of the Africans throughout the United States 
must be abolished. ‘‘That the plan formed for peopling the new 
states does not admit of personal Slavery and as thes are Contigu- 
ous to those where it still obtains, the owners of Slaves will derive 
from them but little advantage, as stepping over the Line will en- 
sure them their Liberty’’—This will surely be a desirable and 
happy effect! But yet I cannot help being Jealous lest the Custom 
(which has for many years so shamefully prevailed in America) 
of taking up runaway slaves and delivering them to their masters 
for the sake of the advertised Rewards should still continue if it 
is not prohibited by express Laws and a repeal of those by which 
it was wickedly encouraged. Because use (even to a proverb) is sec- 
ond nature and ‘‘Be not deceived: evil communications corrupt 
good manners’”’ 1 Cor. 15:33.—The habitual sophistry of interested 
men is apt to darken the natural knowledge of good and Evil in 
others, so that some persons perhaps (honest enough in other mat- 
ters) may think there is no impropriety or dishonesty in stopping 
Runaway Slaves and delivering them to their masters. I have 
therefore enclosed an argument on that Subject, which I drew up 
many years ago when I first began to vindicate the rights of poor 
Negro Slaves against the established opinion of some great Lawyers 
(the Lords Hardwick and Talbot, Judge Blackstone, ete) and my 
Endeavors I thank God were not in vain, but proved in the end 
completely effectual to the Enfranchisement of every slave (I mean 
every Domestic or private Slave) that Touches English ground. 
I remain with great Esteem 
Dr. Sir Your obliged Humble Servant 
Granville Sharpe. 


An Argument in defence of those Persons who think it their 
duty to protect Slaves that have escaped from their Masters. 

Though the Jews were permitted by the Law of Moses (on ac- 
count of the hardness of their hearts) to keep slaves, as I have re- 
marked in my answer to the Reverend Mr. Thompson on the Sub- 
ject yet no inherent Right of Service can be implied from this Per- 
mission; because whenever the Slave escaped he was esteemed free 
and it was absolutely unlawful for any man (who believed the word 
of God) to deliver him up against his master (see Deut. 23-15 
and 16.—‘‘Thou shalt not deliver unto his Master the Servant who 
is escaped from his Master unto thee; He shall dwell with thee, 
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among you, in that place which he shall choose’’ (that is manifestly 
as a free man) ‘‘in one of thy gates where it liketh him best; Thou 
shalt not oppress him.”’ 

This is manifestly a moral Law which must be ever bringing 
as the will of God, because the benevolent intention of it is ap- 
parent, and must ever remain the Same; for which reason I con- 
clude that an action of Trover cannot lye for a Slave; and that no 
man can lawfully be prosecuted for protecting a Negroe, or any 
other Slave whatever that has Escaped from his Master, ‘‘ because 
that would be punishing a man for doing his indispensible Duty, 
according to the laws of God: and if any Law, Custom, or Precedent 
should be alleged to the contrary it must necessarily be rejected as 
null and void, because it is the maxim of the Common Law of Eng- 
land, that the Inferior Law must give force to the Superior.’’ Mans 
Laws to Gods Laws. (Attorney General Noys Maxims p. 19) and 
the Learned Author of the Doctor and Student asserts that even 
Statute Law ought to be accounted Null and void, if it is set forth 
contrary to the Laws of God—Etiam si aliquid Statutum esse 
editum contra eos, nullius vigoris in Legibus Anglia censeri debet. 
ete. Chapt. VI.— 


VII. 


[Draft of a Letter from John Jay to Samuel Hoare, Jun.]® 


New York 1 Sept 1788 
Sir 
The Society established in this City for promoting the Manu- 
mission of Slaves ete. have lately admitted you an honorary Mem- 
ber of it, and altho the enclosed Extract from their minutes does 
not assign the Reason, yet, Sir, it gives me pleasure to assure you 
that your early attention to the Society and your generous Efforts 
in the same Cause, rendered them desirous of manifesting to you 
by this Mark of Respect the Sense they entertain of both—I have 
the Honor to be 
Sir your most ob‘ and hble serv' 


*See Jay’s letters to Lafayette and to Granville Sharpe concerning their 
election as honorary members of the society in New York, Correspondence and 
Public Papers of John Jay, ILI, 356-7. 
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VII. 


[ William Shotwell to John Jay] 
N. York 11 M’° 8th 86 
Respected Friend 
I herewith hand for thy Perusal Clarkson’s Essays on the Slav- 
ery and Commerce of the Human Species, which I just reec* from 
J. Crukshank Printer in Philad*. who is now republishing it, and 
proposes to do it at 1/3 Pennsylvania Curry which price is Judged 
to be very reasonable, and it has been thot advisable by a number 
of Members of the Society for promoting the Manumission of 
Slaves, ete., That the Society become Subscribers. Thou will please 
to take an opportunity previous to our Quarterly Meeting (which 
will be tomorrow Evening) of examining the performance that thee 
may be able to Judge the propriety of our Ordering a number. I 
have inclosed J. Crukshanks Letter to me on the Subject with a 
Sheet of his Edition. 
Thy Assured Friend 
William Shotwell 


IX. 


[John Jay to Mr Shotwell] 
N. York 17 Nov. 1786 
Sir 
I have read with my pleasure the Pamphlet you was so kind as to 
send me. I wish to have 12 Copies of it. I return Mr. Crukshank’s 
Letter inclosed and am 
Sir y" most ob‘ and hble serv‘ 


X. 


[Jay’s ‘‘Draft of a Memorial to the Legislature to Prohibit Ex- 

portation of Slaves. Feb. 1786’’] 

That your memorialists being deeply affected by the Situation 
of those who, altho free by the Laws of God are held in Slavery 
by the Laws of this State, view with Pain and Regret the addi- 
tional Miseries wh. those unhappy people experience from the Prac- 
tice of exporting them like cattle and other articles of Commerce 
to the West Indies and the southern States— 

That in the course of this Inhuman commerce there have been 
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frequent and very affecting Instances of Husbands being torn from 
their Wives, Wives from their Husbands, Parents from their chil- 
dren, children from their Parents— 

That there have also been Instances of manumitted Slaves and 
other Freemen, whose Colour exposed them to such outrages, being 
kidnapped and carried to market in distant Ports— 

That it is well known that the Condition of Slaves in this State 
is far more tolerable and easy than in many other Countries, and 
that Consideration alone independent of the many abuses attending 
it, pleads strongly for prohibiting a Commerce so repugnant to 
Humanity and so inconsistant with the Liberality and Justice which 
should distinguish a free and enlightened People— 

Your Memorialists therefore humbly pray that your humble 
Body will be pleased to take the Premisses [?] into your favorable 
Consideration and to pass an act to prevent the further Exporta- 
tion of Negroes or Slaves from this State. 

And y® Memorialists shall ever pray ete. 


XI. 


[R. Lushington to John Jay] 


Charleston Feb’ 22° 1786 

Esteem’d Friend 
I take the liberty of addressing thee; understanding that thou 
art a friend to the distress’d of whatsoever colour, that have been 
ensnar’d into bondage; A Negrow man a few days ago was offer’d; 
by public sale to ye highest bidder, accidently passing, I enquir’d 
who he belong to and his qualifications; he says; his name was 
Geo: Morris, that he was born’d free, and that he had left his 
certificate with James Shuter Clerk to W” Backhouse of N York 
and was ship’d on board the Sloop Maria Captn Tinker by one 
Abrahams, under the direction of said Tinker. He further says he 
came with one Griffith a dancing Master to N York from Philad*— 
I am persuaded that many are kidnap’d and brou’t from N 
York and sold here, and I cou’d wish, some mode might be adopted 
to prevent and deter people from persuing so vilainous a practice. 
These poor unhappy people have but few friends here, and many 
who wish to be friendly are much afraid to appear and vindicate 
their cause publicly, so that much lies on my shoulders and have 
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stood their Frds in the Courts of Law and Equity and hitherto 
been successful— 
I remain with Esteem thy real Friend 
R. Lushington 


NB. Excuse be* incorrect as I am in haste being oblig’d to at- 
tend the Legislature. 


XII. 
[John Jay to the Rev. Thomas Clarkson] 


New York 1 Sept 1788 
Sir 
The Talents and Philanthropy you have displayed in advocating 
the cause of the oppressed Africans, induced the Society estab- 
lished in this City for promoting the Manumission of Slaves ete. 
at their last Meeting to admit you an honorary Member of it, as 
you will perceive from the enclosed Extract from their Minutes— 
With great Esteem and the best wishes for your Happiness I 
am, Sir, 
Your most ob‘ and hble serv‘ 


XIII. 
[William Hamilton to John Jay] 


New York March 8. 1796 

Honoured Sir 
Be pleased to pardon my presumption in presuming to take the 
liberty of thus writing to you but I would not have gone so far 
had I not Believed you to be a person that would listen to the mean- 
est persons who would wish to address themselves to you being 
confident that you will not refuse to hear my simple address. I 
have therefore attempted to write the following. I am dear Sir one 
of those whom the generality of men call Negroes my forefathers or 
ancestors from Africa but I am a native of New York. Worthy Sir 
when I behold many of the sons of Africa groaning under oppres- 
sion some laboring with difficulty to get free and others having 
to bear the yoke I cannot help sheding a silent tear at the misera- 
ble misfortunes Providence hath brought upon them. But should 
I blame Heaven for this when it appears from the Sacred truths 
of the King of Heaven that his displeasure toward the perpetrators 
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of this evil deed or rather these evil deeds when in the spirit or 
Prophesie Solomon beheld as I am inclined to believe these days he 
cried out and I returned and beheld all the oppression done under 
the sun and beheld all the tears of the oppressed and they had no 
comforter and into the hand of the oppressor was given power and 
so they had no comforter. Therefore I praised the dead that were 
already dead more than the living that were yet alive how falsely 
and contradictory do the Americans speak when this land, a land 
of liberty and equality, a christian country when almost every 
part of it abounds with slavery and oppression. How offended 
would the gentleman be that is told by another that this is not a 
land of Liberty and equality when he is asked again is this a free 
state with respect to the negroes. He has to answer no kind Sir 
does not every or is not every one that keeps slaves that are Ne- 
groes continually stealing but Dear Sir does not every [one] know 
that these slaves were stolen from their own Country or deceived, a 
means no better, and brought here and sold I mean in this Con- 
tinent or some part of Christendom. When their purchasers buy 
them they know they were stolen property therefore they were 
equal to thieves. Agreeable to this they know that they [the] in- 
disputable right of these Africans and their children is liberty and 
freedom but those that keep them slaves take it from them and 
they also take it from them against their will for none are willing 
to be slaves. Just like a rober he robs them because it is in his 
power to do it and see that negroes are kept slaves for nought. 
What harm have they done the Americans? Have they ever in- 
jured them in the least? Why will they not let the oppressed go 
free or are they Brutes that they should be slaves? 

Is there as ye sometimes tells us 

Is there one who reigns on high 

Does he bid them buy and sell us 

Speaking from his throne the sky. 


Has God appointed us as their slaves? I answer No. His word 
says that stealeth a man and selleth him shall surely be put to 
death. I have already shewn that every slaveholder is stealing mens 
labor and liberty. Some men say that Negroes are like Brutes and 
ought to be slaves but these are unreasonable men, But may they 

Deem our nation brutes no longer 
Till some reason they can find 
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Worthy of regard and stronger 
Than the colour of our kind. 

The intent of my writing to you was this: to know whether 
there can be no measures taken for the recovery of the objects of 
pity? Is it not high time that the scandal of this country should 
be taken away that it might be called a free nation? Indeed and in 
truth is it not time that negroes should be free? Is it not time that 
robery should cease? Is it not that the threatening of heaven should 
be taken away? May kind heaven smile upon this nation, incline 
them to do unto all men as they would all men should unto them. 
May Negroes be manumitted. May heaven diffuse its choiset 
[choicest] blessings on your head. May you open your mouth and 
jude [judge] righteously and plead the cause of the poor and _ 
needy. And may your family be blessed from above. 

So no more at present but remain your humble servant 

William Hamilton 


NB an answer from you will be very acceptable by the person 
who gives you this. 


XIV. 


[Chevalier de Bourgoing to John Jay]*° 


Paris ce 8 Mai 1788 

Monsieur 
Quand on a eu l’honneur de vous connoitre de prés, on doit étre 
fort empressé de saisir les occasions de se rappeller a votre souvenir. 
J’embrasse done avee avidité celle que me fournit le départ de M' 
Brissot de Varville pour 1’Amérique. C’est un des francois les plus 
eapables d’apprecier sous ses differents rapports un pays si interess- 
ant a tous égards. C’est pour en aquerir une connoissance plus ap- 
profondie qu’il en entreprend le voyage; et le mettre 4 méme de 
vous approcher, Monsieur, ¢’est lui fournir un des moyens les plus 
propres a réaliser ses vues. Si vous m’avez conservé ces bontes dont 
les temoignages m’ont été si précieux en Espagne j’ose esperer que 
vous daignerez accueillir M. de Varville. Il en est digne par ses 


” Only a part of Jay’s reply to this letter has been printed, Ibid., p. 355-6. 
In the unpublished passage Jay states: ‘‘Mr. De Warville shall receive from 
me all those marks of attention, and those friendly offices which are due to your 
Recommendation, and to the Character which his personal merit and accomplish- 
ments have established.’’ 
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vertus ainsi que par ses talents. I] est connu en france par plusieurs 
ouvrages philosophiques qui font autant d’honneur a son coeur qu’ 
& son jugement. a ce double titre il mérite, je crois, de fixer vos 
regards. Si en agreant ma recommendation vous daignez concourir 
au succés de ses vues vous aquererez de nouveaux droits 4 ma recon- 
noissance et aux sentiments distingués avec lesquels j’ai 1’honneur 
d’étre 
Monsieur 
Votre trés humble et trés 
obéissant serviteur Le Chev" 
de Bourgoing, Ministre 
Plenipotentiaire de S.M.T.C. 
auprés du Cercle de Basse Saxe 


Je serai 4 hambourg lieu de ma résidence avant que cette lettre 
vous parvienne, et je serai bien flatté d’y recevoir vos ordres et des 
marques de votre souvenir 


XV. 
[Brissot de Warville to John Jay] 

Newyork August Eight 1788. 
M’ Warville Just Now arrived in this town has the honour of pre- 
senting to M’ Jay his respectful Compliments and to Send him a 
parcel of gasettes ete. which he was entrusted With by M’ Jeffer- 
son. he hopes M* Jay has received By the post 3 others parcels 
M’ Warville shall have the honor to call on Mr. Jay to morrow 
morning— 





XVI. 
[A New York Manumission Certificate] 


TO ALL TO WHOM these Presents shall come or may in any 
wise concern I John Henry of the City of New York in the State of 
New York send Greeting WHEREAS I the said John Henry did 
on the date of these presents in pursuance of the Act of the People 
of the said State represented in Senate and Assembly entitled an 
Act concerning Slaves passed the 22nd of February 1788 procure 
a certificate in the Words and figures following, to wit: We James 
Duane Esquire Mayor of the City of New York in the State of New 
York and William W. Gilbert and John Wylley Esquires Aldermen 
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of the said City DO CERTIFY in pursuance of an act of the People 
of the said State represented in Senate and Assembly entitled an 
Act concerning Slaves passed the 22nd of February 1788 that a cer- 
tain Negroe man Slave named Alexander of black color and about 
five feet nine inches high and also a certain Negroe man Slave 
named Kent of black color and about five feet seven inches high All 
of whom are the property of John Henry residing in the said City 
appear to us to be respectively under fifty Years of Age and of suffi- 
cient ability respectively to provide for themselves respectively IN 
WITNESS whereof we have hereunto set our hands this second day 
of August in the Year of our lord one thousand seven hundred and 
Eighty eight James Duane, William W. Gilbert, John Wylley—Sub- 
scribed in the presence of Samuel Johnson. Theophilus De Bow—As 
by the said Certificate or the Registry thereof in the Office of the 
Clerk of the said City. . . . relation being thereunto had may ap- 
pear. NOW THEREFORE KNOW YE that I the said John Henry 
for and in consideration of the faithful Service which the said Negroe 
Man named Kent hath rendered me and also for and in consideration 
of the sum of five shillings to me in hand paid by the same Negroe 
Man named Kent the reciept whereof I do hereby acknowledge have 
manumitted and set free and by these Presents DO manumit and set 
free the said Negroe Man named Kent hereby releasing for myself 
my hiers and executors and Administrators unto the said Negro 
Man named Kent all my rights title interest property claim and de- 
mand both in law and Equity in and to the said Negroe man named 
Kent PROVIDED always nevertheless and these presents are upon 
this express condition that this manumission shall not entitle nor be 
construed in any Court of law or equity to entitle the said Negro Man 
named Kent to his freedom and liberty as a free man or to release 
him from his Duty and Obligation to serve me the said John Henry 
or my hiers executors administrators or Assigns until from and 
after the expiration of fourteen Years to commence from the day of 
the date of these presents IN WITNESS whereof I have hereunto 
set my hand and seal this second .. . day of August in the Year of 
our lord one thousand seven hundred and Eighty eight. 
[Signed] John Henry 
Sealed and Delivered 
in the presence of 
Sam' Boyd 
Theoph* De Bow 
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WE JAMES DUANE ESQUIRE Mayor of the City of New York 
in the State of New York and William W. Gilbert and John Wylley 
Esquires Aldermen of the said City Do certify in pursuance of an 
Act of the People of the said State represented in Senate and As- 
sembly entitled an Act concerning Slaves passed the 22nd of Febru- 
ary 1788. that a certain Negroe Man Slave named Tom of black 
eolor and about five feet seven inches high—also a certain negro 
Man slave named Alexander of black color and about five feet nine 
inches high—And also a certain Negro Man Slave named Kent of 
black color and about five feet seven inches high All of whom are the 
property of John Henry residing in the said City appear to us to be 
respectively under fifty years of Age and of sufficient ability re- 
spectively to provide for themselves. IN WITNESS whereof we have 
hereunto set our hands this second day of August in the year of our 
Lord one thousand and seven hundred and eighty eight. 

[Signed] Jas Duane 
WwW”. W. Gilbert 
John Wylley 


Subscribed in the 
presence of : 
Samuel Johnson 
Theoph* De Bow. 


[This is attested by another certificate signed by Richard Varick, 
Recorder of the City of New York and signed by Robert Benson, 
Clerk of the City and County of New York. ] 














BOOK REVIEWS 


South Carolina During Reconstruction. By Simkins, Francis But- 
ler and Woody, Robert Hilliard. (Chapel Hill: The University 
of North Carolina Press, 1932. Pp. xiv, 610. Price $8.00.) 

This latest composite portrayal of Reconstruction in South 
Carolina should remain for years a definitive study of its most im- 
portant developments. Not that the conclusions are revolutionary 
—practically all of them have been stated before. A new era has 
been reached, however, when two professors in two different South- 
ern schools find a Southern university press willing to publish in 
an artistic volume that will hardly yield any profit a common-sense, 
objective view of the most controversial period in American his- 
tory. 

The authors do not hesitate to reveal the villainy of white men 
nor do they belabor unduly the rascality of Negroes. They show 
that Chamberlain, the carpetbagger, instituted real reforms while 
the greatest scoundrel was the native scalawag, Franklin J. Moses, 
Jr. It is difficult to determine whether Yankees, Negroes, or Con- 
federates set the record for pillaging. The streams of tobacco juice 
projected against the walls and floors of churches and courthouses 
and in railway cars are none the less repulsive because they emanate 
from white mouths. Negro drunkards behave like other drunkards 
—there is none of Nancy Astor’s hysteria that alcohol makes Ne- 
groes five times worse than it does white men. The cabins of the 
hill-billies are just as filthy as those of the ignorant Negroes, and 
water was as unknown to the ‘‘white wretches’’ as to the ‘‘dusky 
maumas.’’ The display of postbellum finery by the parvenw wives 
of the colored politicians is just as ludicrous—or as pathetic—as 
the efforts of the bankrupt belles to restore the antebellum tradi- 
tion of gentility. Only rarely do the authors lose their complete 
objectivity as for example when, perhaps unconsciously following 
James Truslow Adams, they resort to the tag about ‘‘the natural 
sensuality of the African.’’ Or again when they declare that ‘‘ex- 
travagance has ever since remained the Negro farmer’s besetting 
sin.’’ In spite of this extravagance the Negro farmer had greatly 
- inereased his ownership of land prior to 1929. And since then, 
should not one be just a little chary in ascribing extravagance to 
any race or group? Nevertheless, these slight lapses make only the 
more apparent the detachment of the authors from any pet cause or 
thesis. 
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Immediately after the end of the Civil War South Carolinians 
determined to restore practically the old order. Convinced that 
‘God has given the Negro a tendency to thrive and multiply in a 
condition of servitude,’ they enacted as early as September, 1865 a 
‘*Black Code’’ which, the authors assure us, was ‘‘highly impolitie 
and demanded neither by humanity nor expediency.’’ Impolitic 
because it gave Congress evidence that the South did need to 
be taught a lesson. Inhumane because the Negroes’ desire to enjoy 
their recently acquired freedom was no more reprehensible than the 
aversion of the poor whites for hard work. Inexpedient because the 
amount of work done by voluntary labor in the first year after the 
war ‘‘excited surprise’? and because Negroes were driven from 
many plantations where they sought work. In brief, although the 
authors doubt the wisdom of a small-farm economy, many readers 
will conclude that, after all, the great tragedy of Reconstruction 
was the failure to give the Negroes forty acres and a mule. 

This early determination to keep the Negroes subordinate really 
explains the genesis of the Ku Klux Klan. It was not so much the 
alleged abuses by Negroes—the authors quote travelers to show 
that white girls went around alone with no thought of fear—but 
above all the fact that Negroes were in power that caused the re- 
sort to force. One is convinced that had the carpetbaggers, Ne- 
groes, and scalawags been the most enlightened statesmen of the 
nineteenth century, the Ku Klux Klan would still have ridden 
and the Hamburg riot would not have been avoided. The fact that 
state, like national, administration had reached the nadir of dis- 
grace merely gave the ‘‘Straightouters”’ a justification with which 
to rouse the masses to frenzied attacks. 

Perhaps the most striking contribution to this work is the finan- 
cial and economic history of the state. There were, of course, de- 
faleations, misappropriations, and extravagance in the legislature. 
These, however, are well known. Less familiar perhaps is the story 
of H. H. Kimpton, the financial agent in New York, who from the 
sale of bonds amounting to $8,057,500 turned over to the state 
$3,442,127.39. In other words, the financial history of South Caro- 
lina from 1868 to 1876 should be studied against the background 
of Turkish, Egyptian, and Latin American loans rather than as a 
tale of gold spittoons and fine champagnes. 

Moreover, the economic history of the state during the period 
is not all on the debit side. By 1869 more hard money was circulat- 
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ing than at any time before the war. The figures for the export of 
cotton, naval stores, and lumber showed a steady increase from 
1866 to 1876. Phosphate deposits were discovered in 1867. The 
foundation for the development of the cotton manufacture was 
laid. Commercial towns and villages came into being. For certainly 
not the first and probably not the last time in history a bankrupt 
government existed alongside a community constantly growing 
more prosperous. 

Nor were the political contributions negligible. For the first 
time education was written into the organic law. The new plan of 
compulsory education was ‘in some particulars in advance of the 
large majority of the Northern states at this period.’ The authors 
are convinced that had the Radical government not been overthrown 
it would have given the state a school system as good as that which 
it has. The rights of women were enlarged; the state received its 
first divorce law. Homesteads were protected up to a certain value. 
Local and judicial administration were permanently reformed. In 
fact, the constitution of 1868 embodied ‘‘some of the best legal 
principles of the age. In letter it was as good as any other constitu- 
tion the state has ever had, or as most American states had at that 
time. This assertion is supported by the practical endorsement 
which a subsequent generation of South Carolinians gave it; the 
Conservative whites were content to live under it for eighteen years 
after they had recovered control of the state government, and when 
in 1895 they met to make a new constitution, the document they 
produced had many of the features of the constitution of 1868.’’ 

Not the least valuable parts of the work are the cartoons from 
contemporary periodicals, the photographs of the leading charac- 
ters black and white, and a splendid bibliography. While this at- 
tractive and scholarly tome will not appeal to the wide public 
reached by some recent works, every scholar and above all every 
specialist will find it indispensable. 

Rayrorp W. Logan 


Portrait of an Independent, Moorfield Storey. 1845-1929. By M. A. 
DeWolfe Howe (Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1932. Pp. 384. Price $3.50.) 


This biography is not a peculiar production, as one of the old 
school might say. It is written in conformity with the modern idea 
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of dissecting a character in history as one would a scientific speci- 
men. The author, therefore, does not follow the plan of the usual 
biography in presenting those things which friends and admirers 
would like to hear. He concerns himself largely with the task of 
making the world see this lawyer and reformer from the point of 
view of what he actually did. While the tone of the book at times 
may not please the reader and some of the conclusions and inter- 
pretations may be questioned, the book as a whole is a contribu- 
tion which will serve a good purpose in the study of the history of 
this country. 

From the point of view of the author, Moorfield Storey was 
more than a notable Boston lawyer. He was an Independent in 
political thought and action which marked the most memorable of 
New Englanders of his age. He is presented here, therefore, as a 
type to show the contribution of this large element of our popula- 
tion which has not been suddenly swept off its feet by changes of 
sentiment and attitude. They had ideas of their own which they 
have not suffered to be shattered by a changing or decaying civili- 
zation. The book in itself, therefore, whether the author aims to 
do so or not, is a fine tribute to that class of Americans who have 
chosen to do their own thinking. It certainly indicates that at least 
one portion of our citizens have sufficiently developed to grasp 
the full meaning of what is ordinarily known as civilization. 

In the book itself the author, of course, gives most of the facts 
which any biography would contain, but the chapters are worked 
out according to the sketches and the development of the man 
himself and according to the cycles in the development of the coun- 
try in which he lived. The chapters themselves, entitled ‘‘Up to 
Twenty,’’ ‘‘Up to Forty’’ and ‘‘Up to Sixty,’’ indicate the approach 
of the author to the task before him. While he does not present the 
subject of his sketch as one of the most popular men in the United 
States, he does show that he represented higher ideals than most 
of those who have attained such distinction; and in the final analy- 
sis he must have recognition for standing as a shining light in a 
prolonged darkness. 

The extent to which Mr. Storey’s interest in the Negro consti- 
tutes a part of this book may be measured somewhat by the author’s 
conception of the important problems to which this distinguished 
man gave his attention. Much more might have been said about this 
than the author presented. Probably there were things which he 
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did not know, but the mention of his interest in the Negro is not 
altogether limited. 

That Moorfield Storey early in public life served as private 
secretary to Charles Sumner in Washington is considered signifi- 
cant. That this independent man stood on this same ground through- 
out life shows that this was one of the determining factors in the 
make-up of his career. While some of the connections of Moorfield 
Storey with institutions and agencies for the uplift of the Negro 
were noted to illustrate points of view advanced here and there in 
the book, some of the finer things which he did and valuable serv- 
ices which he performed for the uplift of this despised and rejected 
of men escaped notice of the author. The author does not say very 
much about what he did in advancing education of the Negroes 
in the South and no mention is made whatever of the help he gave 
during his later years to the scientific effort of the Association 
for the Study of Negro Life and History. 

To show how broadminded this distinguished man was, however, 
the author mentions his unfailing interest in the Filipinos and in 
the independence of their country. The book is a success, then, in 
making an interesting portrait of the man in showing him through 
his interests manifested in various ramifications of life as it concerns 
those of low estate. From such a work we may be encouraged to be- 
gin a new chapter in the real history of the country. 


Lagooned in the Virgin Islands. By Hazel Ballance Eadie. (Lon- 
don: George Routledge & Sons, Ltd. 1932. Pp. 446. Price 10s. 
6d.) 


The author introduces the reader to fresh scenes and a new 
atmosphere. The book is the result of a lengthy visit to these islands 
and life under the all but primitive conditions which there obtained. 
The life and character of people as depicted, therefore, are very 
significant. The book is a happy combination of romance, erudi- 
tion, vivid description, and interpretation of human nature of 
both white and black. The various adventures which the author ex- 
perienced are described with unusual skill. In fact, with sufficient 
incident and color to make the book decidedly readable. 

The book, moreover, is more than one of travel. The author was 
sufficiently interested to inquire into the history of the Virgin 
Islands, and especially as that country impressed itself upon other 
travelers who have gone there from time immemorial. We read of 
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pirates, missionaries, slave owners, social psychology, and primitive 
literature of the people. In this way, therefore, the author could 
successfully give in detail accounts of lives, personalities, religions, 
superstitions, customs, and festivities of the people. 

The book, however, is not without something which saddens 
rather than encourages the reader who may be interested in the 
development of these natives of African blood. In giving intimate 
glimpses into the native’s temperament, his kindliness, his childish- 
ness and his, at times, pathetic dependence on the white man’s 
teaching, the reader does not see prospects for a much brighter 
day. It is very clear that these people have not been developed 
except to be encouraged toward imitation. They have not been ac- 
tually understood, for apparently no one has had time to under- 
take the development of them from within. Here we see the Negroes 
in the Virgin Islands, therefore, just as we have found them in 
other parts of the world, neglected people whom the world has 
passed as unworthy of being noticed. 


Higher Education Among Negroes. Edited by Theophilus Elisha 
McKinney. (Charlotte, North Carolina, Johnson C, Smith Uni- 
versity, 1932, pp. 124.) 


This book consists of the addresses of eight persons who partici- 
pated in the celebration of the Twenty-Fifth Anniversary of the 
Presidency of Dr. Henry Lawrence McCrorey of Johnson C. Smith 
University. These addresses were so planned under the direction of 
Professor McKinney as to cover practically every aspect of the 
higher education of the Negroes in the United States during the 
last quarter of a century. Presented as such, the book constitutes a 
useful résumé of the various approaches to the task of enlighten- 
ment and elevation of the Negro and an estimate of the results thereby 
obtained. All of the speakers who participated in this celebration, of 
course, did not have the same point of view with respect to these 
forces at work in the life of the Negro; but these differences of opinion 
and various estimates of achievements certainly evoked much thought 
and will prove to be unusually valuable for all persons who have 
directed attention to the uplift of the Negro in the modern world. 

The first address is that of Dr. Carter G. Woodson entitled 
‘‘Twenty-five Years of Higher Education Among Negroes.’’ In this 
discourse he gave a résumé of the early efforts of the missionary 
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teachers who worked among the freedmen and the subsequent change 
in the point of view to practical education which resulted in a pro- 
longed controversy as to how the Negro should be trained. He en- 
deavored to show, however, that this controversy was more of a battle 
of words than an actual execution of a plan, for in the final analysis 
the Negro finds himself untrained in both spheres. In many eases, 
moreover, the speaker contended that the Negro has been given false 
ideas as to the meaning of education and how he should function in 
dealing with the problems facing his people in the ghetto. 

Kelly Miller, the next speaker to discuss the movement, reviewed 
the history of higher education in outstanding Negro universities 
and emphasized particularly the struggle of both teachers and stu- 
dents of those days. He expressed his delight to see the Negro col- 
leges in their new development with more highly trained teachers 
and adequate income, but in spite of all this he does not find that 
such institutions now have an objective, aim or ideal, for they are 
merely carrying on instead of moving forward to a definite goal. He 
was not prepared to say that the Negro college may solve the race 
problem, but he insisted that the race problem cannot be solved 
with the Negro college. 

President Charles W. Florence, of Lincoln University, Missouri, 
took up without any fear or hesitation the problem facing the present 
Negro college. He showed not only the defects and shortcomings 
but the inability here and there to meet the demands of the new 
system provided for in the increase of appropriations for education. 
In the expanded program for the development of Negro colleges and 
universities the main problem at hand, as he sees it, is not so much 
the securing of endowment and funds as it is the necessity for effi- 
cient faculties. This must be the chief concern of the Negro institu- 
tions of learning for the next generation. 

In the adresses of Mrs. Mary McLeod Bethune, Professor Walter 
Clinton Jackson, Mr. N. C. Newbold, Professor James Ward Sea- 
brook, and Dr. Arthur D. Wright the future of the college for the 
higher education of Negroes was presented. These speakers went into 
all such problems as affiliations, mergers, adequate standards, cur- 
ricula, accrediting, university training, research, and the connection 
of the work of the University with life. These addresses, of course, 
were both interesting and suggestive and supplied an appropriate 
sequel of the discussion of the historic background. 
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NOTES 


THE DirectTor’s SuRVEY OF RESEARCH IN EUROPE 


During the last three months Dr. Carter G. Woodson, the Direc- 
tor of the Association, has been in Europe primarily to find out what 
the scholars of that continent know about Africans and how they 
know it, what they do not know about these natives and why they 
do not know it. He endeavored also to determine the extent to which 
European writers and artists have taken notice of African natives 
or the influence of their life on these creators of modern thought. 

He went first to England and then to the continent and took up 
these questions with representative people in Brussels, Paris, Geneva, 
and Berlin. He interviewed persons connected with the great uni- 
versities, the religious and educational organizations at work in 
Africa, and public functionaries dealing primarily with African de- 
pendencies and colonies. 

At all of these places the Director found the scholarly element 
very much interested in the proposal for a more scientific study of 
Africa, but few of them had any significant results to show for any- 
thing hitherto attempted. In London he found a beginning in the 
efforts of the International Institute of African Languages and Cul- 
ture; but the program of that organization seems to be to study the 
Negro without the aid of Negro scholarship. So far they seem to 
be restricting themselves to the usual program of Americans and 
Europeans who are satisfied with looking at the Negro from the 
outside rather than study the race from the inside with the assist- 
ance of scientifically trained Negroes. The Director hopes that 
through the aid of Professor H. Labouret and Dr. D. Westermann, 
who are sufficiently developed to understand the importance of the 
new approach, that this policy will be changed. 

The religious element seems to be especially anxious to see the 
records of the Negroes of Africa scientifically treated, and they are 
willing to give the effort their cooperation. This was especially true 
of the Protestant missionary societies of England and the St. Jo- 
seph’s Society. It appears, however, that the Catholic missionary 
workers in the Congo have done much more than other religious 
groups to preserve the relics from which the natives may be stud- 
ied. The Director was invited to attend their annual conference in 
Louvain in August; and his address before that body on the im- 
portance of such a scientific effort was warmly received. They ex- 
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pressed the desire to cooperate in this more extensive study of the 
African background. 

The Director found the office of the Minister of Colonies of Bel- 
gium willing to facilitate any effort to study the natives objectively 
and ready to supply those interested with any valuable information 
already on hand. The best evidence of this interest the Director 
found to be the unusually valuable collection of African relics 
shown in the Congo Belge Museum at Tervueren. This is the most 
elaborate and educational institution of its kind in the world. This 
museum itself is the best evidence of Belgium’s interest in the sci- 
entific study of the Negro. 

In France, the Director found some interest shown in what has 
been produced already by Professors Hardy and Lester. Adding to 
what has already been achieved by Maurice Delafosse, these workers 
are gradually opening a new field to the scientists of France. In 
this particular group, too, there seems to be more freedom from the 
bias that the study of the Negro is not worth while. These writers 
reflect, too, the general interest of France in the African natives 
with whom their relations have grown closer since the World War. 
The Minister of Colonies of France, therefore, considered this new 
venture wise and timely. 

In Germany Leo Forbenius continues his interest unabated, but 
his program of research does not seem to be so well supported as 
that of Dr. Westermann of the University of Berlin. The latter has 
worked in Africa considerable time, and has produced several ac- 
counts of his findings there. With the chance now to extend his 
studies through a recent grant for this purpose, he will doubtless 
give further evidence of his knowledge of this area. 

Wherever the Director went, however, he endeavored to find edu- 
eated Africans who are qualified for research in this field, inasmuch 
as it has been shown by experience that the African will never be 
known until he portrays himself to the world. Educated in the 
Western schools enough to have a scientific objective and not to the 
extent of being victimized by the bias against his race, such natives 
will be most valuable assistants in the study of their people. 

The Director interviewed such Africans and West Indians now 
in Europe, and directed their attention to this important task. They 
were alive to the situation, but had never learned of any organiza- 
tion through which they could work. To them it seems a great op- 
portunity which they cannot afford to neglect, since they will be 
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misrepresented to the world, if they permit to go unchallenged the 
misstatements of fact made by numerous writers who do not under- 
stand Africa. In this respect much enthusiasm was manifested by 
the Liberian, Haitian, and Abyssinian delegates interviewed by the 
Director at the League of Nations meeting in Geneva. 
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Jordan, Edward, Negro editor, 65 

Journal of Negro History, appraisal 
of, 10-15, 406; subscription list of, 
396 

Judges, Negro in Chicago, 221-227 

Jurisconsults, views of, on slavery, 467- 
472 

Justinian code, status of slave in, 472 
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Kansas, Negro-Indian miscegenation 
in, 366 

Kellogg Pact, signature of, by Liberia, 
35 

Kenny, William, refugee slave, 372- 
373 

Kincaid, leader of emancipation, 69, 
71 

King, President of Liberia, message 
on slavery by, 41 n. 37, 42, 43 

Kingall, wealthy free Negro of West 
Indies, 62 

Kirkland, Mineola, educator, 125 

Knight Case, cited, 58-59 

Knox, Clinton E., ‘‘The Possibilities 
of Compromise in the Senate Com- 
mittee of Thirteen and the Re- 
sponsibility for Failure’’ by, 436- 
465 

Kosciusko, friend of the Negro, 105- 
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Labor, forced, sanction for, 36; re- 
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37-38; use of by Dutch, French, and 
the United States, 39; criticism of, 
by Buell, 39; in British Guiana, 41 

Labor Conference, International, def- 
inition of forced labor by, 38; op- 
position to codification of law in, 40 

Laboring and Dependent Classes in 
Colonial America, review of, 232- 
233 

Lactantius, views of, on slavery, 469 

Lafayette, friend of the Negro, 105, 
483 

Lafayette Players, 23 

Lagooned in the Virgin Islands, re- 
view of, 501-502 

Lane, Jim, views of, on miscegenation, 
354 

Las Casas, attitude of, on slavery, 53 

League of Nations, International Com- 
mission of Inquiry, in Liberia, 35- 
36 

Leary, Lewis S., parentage of, 320 

Leo XIII, Pope, views of, on slavery, 
472, 477 

Lewis, Edward E., The Mobility of 
the Negro by, reviewed, 110-111 

Liberator, reference to, 256 

Liberia, discussion of, 3-5; conditions 
in, 30-50, 382-383; constitution of, 
32; Kellogg Pact signed by, 35; 
League investigation of, 35-36; 
treaty of with Spain, 43; emigra- 
tion of free Negroes to, 103 

Liele, George, missionary, 60, 104, 120 

Lij Yasu, deposition of, 150-151 

Lilly, William E., Set My People Free 
by, reviewed, 388-389 

Lincoln, Abraham, result of election 
of, 437, 440; views of, on compro- 
mise, 455, 461-465 

Logan, Rayford W., reviews by, 107- 
110, 234-235, 497-499; study at 
Harvard by, 396; course conducted 
by, 398; ‘‘The Attitude of the 
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1500’’ by, 466-480 
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by, reviewed, 112-114 
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ation on, 313 
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Robert Gray, 291 

Loving, Henry, free Negro opposed to 
slavery, 63 

‘‘Lulu Belle,’’ Negro play, 21 

Lundy, Benjamin, activities of, in 
Tennessee, 93, 94, 95; in Ohio, 94; 
a colonizationist, 243-267 

Lushington, Dr., speech of in Parlia- 
ment, 62 

Lushington, R., anti-slavery activities 
of, 490 

M 

McClean, Judge, decision by, 420 

McClendon, Rose, actress, 23, 26 

McConnell, Isaiah, Underground Rail- 
road ‘‘operator,’’ 429 

McKinney, T. E., Higher Education 
among Negroes, compiled by, 502- 
503 

McQuerry, Washington, case of, 420 

Manheim, F. J., ‘‘The United States 
and Ethiopia: A Study in Ameri- 
can Imperialism’’ by, 141-155 

Manwmission Intelligencer, reference 
to, 93 

Manumission Journal, reference to, 95 

Manumission Society, of Tennessee, 
90-91, 92, 98-99, 190; foreign, 482- 
485; certificate, 494-495 

Maroons, 316, 324-336 

Marr, enemy of the Negro, 72 

Marryatt, opposition of, to slave regis- 
tration, 169 

Mayo, Uncle Joe, Underground Rail- 
road ‘‘operator,’’ 424-425 

Mazyck, Walter H., reference to, 398; 
addresses during Negro History 
Week by, 122; George Washington 
and the Negro by, reviewed, 229- 
232 

Mehlinger, Louis R., election of to 
Executive Council, 7 

‘*Melungeons,’’ origin of, 316 

Merchant, John L., anti-slavery activ- 
ities of, 482 

Merritt, E. F. G., educator, 131 
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Methodists, work for abolition by, 60; 
changing attitude of, 83-87 

Mexico, Negroes in, 288-289, 301; mi- 
gration to, 349 

Migration, from West Indies, 166; to 
Chicago, 181; to Mexico, 349 

Mills, Florence, actress, 23 

Milner, Lord, British policy on forced 
labor laid down by, 36 

Minnesota, Negro-Indian miscegena- 
tion in, 362 
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Miscegenation, 57; Negro-Indian, 294- 
367 

Missionaries, attitude of, toward forced 
labor, 36 

Mitchell, Abbie, Negro singer, 23 

Mobility of the Negro, The, review of, 
110-111 

Monaghan, Frank, documents, the 
‘¢Anti-Slavery Papers of John 
Jay’’ contributed by, 481-496 

Montgomery, H. P., sketch of, 128- 
129, note 

Montgomery, W. S., educator, 128-129 

Montserrat, slaves in, 55, 173; penal- 
ty for marrying white and black in, 
57 

Moore, E. W., comments by, 5 
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Society, organization of, 95 
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dies, 60, 65; in Northwest Terri- 
tory, 359 

Morris, Joseph, Underground Railroad 
‘‘operator,’’ 430 

Moss, Ritz C., discussion by, 3; in 
drama, 26-27 

Moten, Lucy E., educator, 127-128 

Moultrie, Fort, Treaty of, 334-335 

Mulattoes, in West Indies, 55, 56-58; 
in New England, 311-313 

Murray, Charlotte Wallace, solos by, 2 

Muse, Clarence, Negro actor, 23 

Musical comedies, Negro, 22-23 
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Nalle, John C., educator, 132 
‘‘Neglected Period of Emancipation 


in Great Britain, 1807-1823, The,’’ 
156-179 

Negro, meaning of, in West Indies, 
51-52; survey of study of, 394 

Negro Author, The, review of, 112- 
114 

Negro Family in Chicago, The, review 
of, 235-236 

Negro Fort, cause of Seminole War, 
330-332 

Negro History, study of, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
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Year,’’ 119-123, 397 

‘“Negro in Dramatic Art, The,’’ 19- 
29 

‘Negro in the West Indies, The,’’ 51- 
66 

‘Negro in Politics in Chicago, The,’’ 
180-229 
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Negro singers, 19-29 
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159; in American Revolution, 120- 
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Indians, 323-353; in Indian Wars, 
365; in British forces, 368 
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in, 176 
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in, 310-313 

Newman, A. C., educator, 138 
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in, 81, 94 

Noah, Mordecai, enemy of the Negro, 
243 

North Carolina, slave code in, 74-75; 
religious attitude toward slavery of, 
82; emancipation societies in, 89; 
Negro-Indian miscegenation in, 316- 
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miscegenation in, 359-364; slaves in, 
368, 372; refugees to and from, 
368-374 
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from, 41 
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Obeahism, in West Indies, 61 

Oblates’ Hundred and One Years, re- 
view of, 111-112 

‘*Octoroons,’’ Negro play, 22 

Ogden, Peter, organizer of Odd Fel- 
lows, 65 

Ohio, Underground Railroad in, 409- 
436 

Ojibways, Negroes among, 360 

Oliver v. Bingham, cited, 33 

‘*Operators,’’ underground in Ohio, 
411-436 

Osages, treatment of Negroes by, 354 

Osbourne, Charles, leader of emanci- 
pation, 90, 91 

Osceola, parentage of, 338; vengeance 
of, 338; part of in Seminole War, 
338-342; capture of, 344 

Owsley, Frank L., King Cotton Dip- 
lomacy by, reviewed, 107-110 
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escape of, 346 

Palmer, Rundell, Underground Rail- 
road ‘‘operator,’’ 417 

Pamunkeys, 314 

Parkman, Francis, reference to, 364 
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Jay by, 481 
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Pomponius, views of, on slavery, 467 
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the Present Limits of the United 
States,’’ by, 287-367 
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499-501 
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313 

‘*Possibilities of Compromise in the 
Senate Committee of Thirteen and 
Responsibility for Failure, The,’’ 
437-465 

Powell, A. Clayton, comments by, 5-6 

Powell, Senator, views of, on compro- 
mise, 442, 450 

Preer, Evelyn, Negro actress, 22, 23 
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nization by, 99 
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Ohio’’ by, 409-435 
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1-7 
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in, 393-394 

‘*Progress of Emancipation in Ten- 
nessee, The,’’ 67-102; reprint of, 
395 

Provincialism, in history, 16 

Pugh, Senator, speech by, 452 
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82, 88-98, 166, 410, 419, 435, 482- 
496 
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coming publication of, 395 

Race Class and Party, review of, 387- 
388 

Rankin, John, views of, on slavery, 67; 
activities of, 91 

Ras Tafari (Hailie Selassie), Regent 
of Abyssinia, 143, 151-152 

Rauching, story of, 476 

Readings from Negro Authors for 
Schools and Colleges, review of, 
383-387 

Reconstruction, new views on, from re- 
searches by the Association, 11-13, 
17 

‘*Red Sticks,’’? in Indian Wars, 328 

‘“Redbones,’’ in Indian Wars, 316 

Reid, Whitelaw, views of, on slavery, 
67-68 

‘“Relations between Negroes and In- 
dians within the Present Limits of 
the United States,’’ 287-367; re- 
print of, 395 
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promise, 455 
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History, 391-396 
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Revels, Senator, parentage of, 320 
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438, 448, 461-462 

Rice, Senator, views of, on compromise, 
445-446, 448, 450 

Riddell, William Renwick, ‘‘ Addition- 
al Notes on Slavery’’ by, 367-377 

Riggs, Harriet E., educator, 130-131 
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Rights of All, 246, 248-251, 267, 270, 
271, 272, 282-286 

Roberts, J. J., views of, on Liberia, 50 

Robeson, Paul, Negro actor and sing- 
er, 23 

Robinson, George F., Jr., ‘‘The Ne- 
gro in Politics in Chicago’’ by, 180- 
229 

Roman Emperors, decrees of, on slav- 
ery, 467 

Roosevelt, President, story about, 408- 
409 

Rose, Edward, Negro Indian Chief, 
363 

Rosenwald, Julius, note on death of, 
237-239 

Rubber, in Liberia, 31 

Russwurm, John B., first Negro col- 
lege graduate, 65; editor, 242, 278- 
279, career of, 277-281 
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Saible, Jean Baptiste de, early Chica- 
go settler, 180 

St. Ambrose, views of, on slavery, 469 

St. Augustine, views of, on slavery, 
469-671 

St. Chrysostom, views of, on slavery, 
469, 471 

St. Gregory the Great, views of, on 
slavery, 473, 477 

St. Isidore of Seville, views of, on slav- 
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St. Kitts, rights of free Negroes in, 
62 
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St. Paul, views of, on slavery, 468, 469 

St. Thomas Aquinas, views of, on slav- 
ery, 477, 478-479 

St. Vincent, slaves in, 173 

Salem, Peter, reference to, 121 

Salisbury, Senator, moderate views of, 
440 

Saul, Negro leader among Indians, 
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Savoy, A. K., educator, 125 

Savoy, W. L., educator, 124 

Schieffelin, William Jay, friend of the 
Negro, 481 

Schuyler, George, Slaves Today by, re- 
viewed, 382-383 

Scott, Benjamin, wealthy free Negro 
of West Indies, 62 

Scudder, Rev. James, Underground 
Railroad ‘‘operator,’’ 422 

Selika, Mme Marie, Negro singer, 23 

Seminole War, 330-347 

Seminoles, treatment of Negroes by, 
323-358; withdrawal of from Flor- 
ida, 335-350 

Seneca, views of on slavery, 466-467 

Set My People Free, review of, 388- 
389 

Seward, Senator, views of on com- 
promise, 441, 446-447, 448-450, 461- 
465; resolutions by, 455 

Shadd, M. C., educator, 124-125, 131 

Sharpe, Granville, anti-slavery letter 
by, 486-487; argument by, 487-488 

Sherwood, Grace H., The Oblates’ 
Hundred and One Years by, re- 
viewed, 111-112 

Shipp, Jessie, Negro actor, 23 

Shotwell, William, anti-slavery activi- 
ties of, 489 

Siebert, Prof., W. H., views of, on 
Underground Railroad, 409-436 

Sierra Leone Company, failure of, 162 

Simeoe, Lieutenant-Governor, emanci- 
pation activities of, 368 

Singers, 22-23 

Skinner, R. P., reports of, on Abys- 
sinia, 142-149; visit of, to Abyssinia, 
146-148 

Slave Code, in Tennessee, 74-77; in 
North Carolina, 74-75 

Slave Trade, abolition of, 54; debates 
on, in Parliament, 156; a felony, 
158, 164; extent of, 164 

Slavery Commission, Temporary, rec- 
ommendations of, 37 

Slavery Convention, terms of, 38-39 

Slaves Today, a Story of Liberia, re- 
view of, 382-383 
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peasants, 55; occupation of, in 
towns, 55; as soldiers, 56; increase 
in price of, 59; sufferings of, 66, 
165; spiritual welfare of, 60, 160; 
in Tennessee, 67; voluntary, 78; 
registration of, in West Indies, 167- 
171; in Chicago, 180; education of, 
254; and Indians, 294-350; in Latin 
America, 288-291; refugee, 308-317, 
322, 326, 368-374 409-436; held by 
Indians, 321-364; influence of, 
among Indians, 332-338; loyalty of, 
to masters, 345; debates on, in 
Congress, 441-463; attitude of 
Church toward, 466-480; attitude of 
jurisconsults toward, 467; desertion 
of, to barbarians, 472; owned by 
churches, 474-475 

Slowe, Lucy D., educator, 140 

Smaragdus, views of, on slavery, 473 

Smith, Adam, opposition of, to slavery, 
58 

Smith, Gerritt, anti-slavery activities 
of, 270 

Smith, Lucy Harth, discussion by, 3 

Smith, Sir Sydney, emancipation of 
slaves by, 163 

Smith, Walter, actor, 27 

Smith, William Henry, citation from, 
457-458 

‘*Some Personal Reminiscences of 
Paul Laurence Dunbar,’’ 400-408 

Somerset Case, 58 

South, grievances of, 406-407, 437- 
456; demands of, 454; responsi- 
bility of in failure of compromise, 
457-464 

South America, Negroes in, 289; Ne- 
gro-Indian miscegenation in, 316; 
secession of, 437 

**South Before the War,’’ 
play, 22 

Southard, A. E., minister to Ethiopia, 
152 
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Stanton, Frederick W., colonizationist, 
101 

Staton, Benjamin, Underground Rail- 
road ‘‘operator,’’ 428-429 
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Stephen, James, opponent of slavery, 
168 

Stephens, Alexander, views of, on com- 
promise, 444-445, 453 

Stephenson, friend of free Negroes, 
70, 71, 73 

Stewart, preacher to Indians, 359-360 

Stribling ‘‘Young,’’ refusal of, to 
fight with supposed Negro, 366 

Strong, Mary L., review by, 383-387 

Sudan, Anglo-Egyptian, interest of, in 
the Nile, 153-154 

Sugar, production of, in West Indies, 
53 

Swain, Elihu, leader of emancipation 
in Tennessee, 90 
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Tanganyika, work by natives in, 36 
n. 21 

Tappan, Arthur, a colonizationist, 243 

Taylor, General, humanity of, 346 

Taylor, N. G., a colonizationist, 101 

Tennessee, introduction of slavery 
into, 67; debates on slavery in con- 
stitutional convention in, 68-74; op- 
position of East to West, 70; slave 
code in, 74-77 

Tenth Cavalry, campaign of, in In- 
dian Wars, 365 

Terrell, Robert H., judge and educa- 
tor, 129-130 

Theater, African, first, 255 

Tilberg, views of, criticized, 462, 464 

Tobago, slaves in, 55, 173 

Tobey, Dr. H. A., friendship of, with 
Dunbar, 407-408 

Tolerance, 17 

Toombs, Senator, views of, on com- 
promise, 444-445, 450, 451, 453; de- 
mands of, 454, 456, 457 

Tortola, cruelty to slaves in, 165; ap- 
prenticeship in, 176 

Totten, T. J., consul-general to 
Ethiopia, 152 

Treaty, ‘‘Secret,’’ of London, 151 

Trinidad, intermarriage in, 57; il- 
legitimacy in, 58; rights of free 
Negroes in, 62; slave registration 
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in, 171; slaves in, 173; liberation 
of slaves in, 174 

Troeltsch, citations from, 466, 479- 
480 

Tryphoninus, views of on slavery, 467 

Tsana, Lake, proposed dam at, 153- 
154 

Turner, Nat, reference to, 93 


U 

Ulpian, views of, on slavery, 467 

Underground Railroad, a cause of the 
Civil War, 413, 436; routes of, in 
Ohio, 414-417; noted cases of, 417- 
420; Ohio county activities of, 420- 
435 

‘¢Underground Railroad in Northwest 
Ohio, The,’’ 409-436 

United States, hypocrisy of, in signing 
Slavery Convention, 38; lack of in- 
terest of, in Abyssinia, 142-149, 152- 
155; at coronation of Ras Tafari, 
154; efforts of, to recapture run- 
away slaves, 328-349 

‘‘United States and Ethiopia: A 
Study in American Imperialism, 
The,’’ 141-155 
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Vassa, Gustavus, autobiography of, 59 

Vesey, Denmark, insurrection of, 65- 
66 

Vespasian, Emperor, decree of, on 
slavery, 467 

Veterans Administration, communica- 
tion from, 380-381 

Virgin Islands, address on, 6; slaves 
in, 173; conditions in, 501-502 

Virginia, Negro-Indian miscegenation 
in, 313-315 

Voeux, Des, charges of forced labor 
made by, 41 

Voodooism, in West Indies, 61 
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Walker, Major James E., educator, 
139-140 

Waring, J. H. N., educator, 135-136 

‘‘Warrior’s Prayer, The,’’ poem by 
Dunbar, 408 

Warville, Brissot de, anti-slavery ac- 
tivities of, 482, 483, 484, 485, 486, 
493, 494 

Washington, Bushrod, reference to, 
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Washington, George, Bicentennial and 
the Negro, 103-106, 119-121 

Washington, George and the Negro, 
review of, 230-232 

Washington, M. Louise, communica- 
tion from, 379 

Weed, Thurlow, views of, on compro- 
mise, 461 

Wesley, Charles H., address on West 
Indies by, 4; ‘‘The Negro in the 
West Indies’’ by, 51-66; ‘‘The 
Neglected Period of Emancipation 
in Great Britain, 1807-1823’’ by, 
156-179; addresses during Negro 
History Week by, 122 

Wesley, John, anti-slavery activities 
of, 58 

Wesleyans, help to freedmen by, 60, 
422 

West, Negroes and Indians in, 364- 
366 

Western Freeman, reference to, 93 

West Indian Sketches drawn from 
Authentic Sources, reference to, 
171; Antidote to, 171 

West Indies, discussion of, 4; under 
Spanish control, 51, under British 
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tude of, Negroes toward American 
Negroes, 66; migration from, 66; 
conditions in, 51-66, 156-179 
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Islands by, 6 
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in Abyssinia, 153 
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with Dunbar, 408 
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Williams, Rev. Peter, reference to, 
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29 
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of, 176 

Witchcraft, in West Indies, 61 

Women Builders, review of, 234-235 

Woodson, Carter G., address by, 2; 
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tory by, 3; ‘‘A Reply to Inquiries 
Concerning the George Washington 
Bicentennial’’ by, 103-106; review 
by 114-115; plans of, to publish 
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lumbia’’ by, 124-140; communica- 
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Wright, Francis, anti-slavery activi- 
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Wylley, John, anti-slavery activities 
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: 
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A college that has its students devote one-half their 
time to actual, useful work is so in line with com- your community who needs 
mon sense that we are amazed that the idea had to 
be put in execution by an ex-slave as a life-saver for 
his disenfranchised race. Our great discoveries are al- 
ways accidents; we work for one thing and get an- 
other. I expect that the day will come, and ere long, 
when the great universities of the world will have to 
put the Tuskegee Idea into execution in order to save 
themselves from being distanced by the Colored Race.” 
—Elbert Hubbard in “A Little Journey to Tuskegee.” 


_ Perhaps there is a deserv- 
ing young man or woman in 


A CHANCE. 


If so, perhaps Tuskegee 
Institute offers the very op- 
portunity which he wants. 


Tuskegee is not only a 
school. It is an institution; 
an influence. 


It helps the worthy student 
to help himself. 








Home Economics 





Location unsurpassed for Healthfulness. 
Forty trades and industries for young men and women. 
Excellent Library and Normal Course. 
Smith-Hughes Vocational Courses for advanced students. 


Agriculture 
Tuskegee Institute is no place for sluggards. From rising bell to taps, there is a full 


program—drill, class-room, shop, farm, ete. 
training which Tuskegee offers. Write for catalogue and information. 


ROBERT R. MOTON, Principal 


Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 


Perhaps your boy needs just the sort of 


Industries 











Morehouse College 


(Formerly Atlanta Baptist College) 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
College, Academy, Divinity School 


An institution famous within re- 
cent years for its emphasis on all 
sides of manly development—the 
only institution in the far South 
devoted solely to the education of 
Negro young men. 


Graduates given high ranking 
by greatest northern universities. 
Debating, Y.M.C.A., athletics, all 
live features. 


For information, address 
JOHN HOPE, President 
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HISTORY OF THE NEGRO CHURCH, by 
Carte GW ODIO i ook cc didn oes.cede une 


THE EVERLASTING STAIN, by Kelly Miller 2.65 
NEGRO PLAYS AND PAGEANTS, by Wil- 


ee err ore oe §.15 
NEGRO ORATORS AND THEIR ORA- 
TIONS, by Carter G. Woodson .......... 5.25 
NEGRO POETS AND THEIR POEMS, by 
ie as EN 5's ta aa Salers eu we BRK 
AFRICAN MYTHS, by Carter G. Woodson.. 1.10 
EO ins dcieicsieadeases steels $23.35 


YOU PAY $10.98 
YOU SAVE $12.37 


This Remarkable Offer Expires in Thirty Days 


LORENZO J. GREENE 
1538 Ninth Street, N.W. Washington, D.C. 














SLAVE-TRADING 
in the OLD SOUTH 


By Frederic Bancroft 
Author of Life of William H. Seward, 
Calhoun and Nullification, etc. 


415 Pages. 24 Illus. Large 8vo. . Price ini Net 
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SUBJECTS OF CHAPTERS 
I. Some Phases of the Back- X. Savannah’s Leading Trader 
ground and His Largest Sale 
II. Early Domestic Slave-Trad- XI. Minor Trading in the Caro- 
ing linas, Georgia and Ten- 
III. The District of Columbia nessee 
“The Very Seat and Cen- XII. Memphis: The Boltons, The 
ter” Forrests and Others 
IV. The Importance of Slave- XIII. Various Features of the In- 
_ rearing : terstate Trade 
V. Virginia and the Richmond XIV. Some Alabama and Missis- 
Market ; sippi Markets 
VI. Here and There in Maryland, XV. New Orleans the Mistress of 
— a hy and Missouri the Trade 
> ave-Hiring . . “ 
VIII. The Height of the Slave. VI. High Prices and “The Negro- 


Trade in Charleston : 
IX. Dividing Families and Selling XVII. The Status of Slave-Trading 


Children Separately— XVIII. Estimates as to Numbers, 
Restrictions Transactions and Value 

An authoritative study of a subject of never-ending interest and 

importance to students and readers of history. It is realistic, pic- 
turesque and analyzes facts and conditions with a masterly poise. 


It deserves a place in every library. 
Order Through Regular Source of Book Supply or Publishers 


12-20 Hopkins PI. J. H. FURST COMPANY Baltimore, Md. 











Press Comments on Slave- Trading in 
the Old South 


“The Really Tragic Era. It was high time that some one should do the heavy spade work 
which Frederic Bancroft has done, digging out the contemporary newspaper material for his 
Slave-Trading in the Old South. This book is not written with the passion and purple of 
Claude Bowers’s The Tragic Era, which is typical of the fashionable tone in current history 
writing; but it presents evidence which is an inescapable part of the real historical record. 
There is no passion in Mr. Bancroft’s book; but the facts themselves shout. . . . Children, 
says Professor Ulrich B. Phillips, accepted as an impartial authority on the Old South, ‘were 
hardly ever sold separately.’ Mr. Bancroft has no difficulty in proving the contrary. There 
were even traders who made a specialty of selling young children.”—-Lewis GANNETT in New 
York Herald Tribune. 


“A Dark, Dark Story. Frederic Bancroft’s book is a satisfactory volume, filling a long- 
standing need for an impartial and scientific investigation of the slave-trade in the old 
South. . . . Anyone desiring a thorough knowledge of ante-bellum Southern civilization 
should read Slave-Trading in the Old South. Not that it offers a glamorous picture; far from 
that, it describes a phase of history which is no less fundamental and important because it is 
unpleasant.”—-Epwarp Wyatt, in the Richmond, Va., News Leader. 


“A curious, terrible book is this. . . . It is a scholarly piece of work, documented carefully 
and written with some sense of historical perspective.”—-W. A. W. in Emporia Gazette. 


“Mr. Frederic Bancroft shows us slave trading as it really was. . . . He shows that 
restrictions against separating families and other such brutal phases of the trade meant little 
or nothing, and, indeed, we see the business exactly as it was, neither darker nor lighter.” 
—London Spectator. 


“No student of our intermingled political, social, and industrial history can afford to 
overlook Mr. Bancroft’s Slave-Trading in the Old South, which is a genuinely important 
work in its special field. . . . and it is also absorbingly interesting, packed with out-of-the-way 
information and illuminating anecdote, and with illustrations so chosen as to make them 
appear as a vital part of the narrative itself.”—-Hartford Courant. 


“Bancroft has been very thorough in his research, and equally neutral in his descriptions. 
He lets the practice, in a word, speak for itself. The illustrations are made from pictures 
drawn at the time slavery was in its heyday and from reproductions of slave advertisements 
in scores of southern newspapers. This book is a revelation of how farspread and permeating 
was the traffic in slaves.”—Ohio State Journal. 


“Dr. Bancroft has gone to the very bottom of things. . . . Proceeding systematically, he 
studied the slave trade at the various centers from which it radiated. . . . The book is sur- 
charged with facts to prove that traders did not hesitate to separate wives from their hus- 
bands and sold young children throughout the slaveholding area. . . . He further shows that 
indirectly the proudest blood in that section participated in the traffic, that actual slave 
traders were sometimes their ‘most highly respected citizens.’ Fancy girls were sold for con- 
cubinage and masters raised families by their women slaves.”—The Journal of Negro History. 


“Dr. Bancroft knocks all the props from under the sentimentalists. He talks not about 
moonlight and magnolias, but about the auction block. Particularly he administers an anti- 
dote to the tenderness which Prof. U. B. Phillips has shown for the institution of slavery. 
... Dr. Bancroft deals with the division of families, showing how inevitable it was, despite 
assertions by masters and traders that it was not done; he treats of slave breeding, of coffles, 
‘fancy girls,’ self-salesmanship often displayed by slaves, slave pens, prices, all being illus- 
trated with an abundance of documentary material. The book is as packed with human in- 
terest as any you will find, and is quite as surely packed with thorough scholarship.” 
—Broadus Mitchell in Baltimore Sun. 











GO TO SCHOOL 


and 


Go to the Best School for Girls 
¢ 


Go where the atmosphere is Christian 


Where the training in character building ideals is the chief ob- 
jective 
Where qualities of leadership are developed 


Where you can take your academic training and learn a trade at 
the same time. 


ACADEMIC COURSES TRADES 


Standard Junior High School—Two Dressmaking Domestic Science 
years Handicraft. and Arts 
Senior High School—Four years Social Service Homemaking 


Junior College—Two years — Public Speaking 


STUDENTS: 
The students are ambitious girls who come from every section of the 


country. 
EXCELS IN FOREIGN SERVICE: 


The Training School has prepared and sent more girls to serve in foreign 
fields than any other Negro institution. 


FINE FACULTY: 
We select Christian teachers from the best colleges and universities. 


SPECIAL: 
Girls who have native ability for vocal or instrumental music and those who 
desire to become public speakers will find the 


NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR WOMEN AND GIRLS 
Miss Nannie H. Burroughs, President 
LINCOLN HEIGHTS, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


The place to develop their powers 


‘ 


SEND FOR A CATALOGUE 














